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Volume VI 


CRITICAL PRESENT-DAY ISSUES IN 
ADMINISTRATION OF STATE 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


Ir can not be said that the issues of state 
administration of higher education are be- 


ing squarely met, or even consciously 
understood. I propose to sketch what I 
conceive to be some of these issues. At the 


outset I may say that a statement of the 
eritical questions and the formulation of 
answers to them can not be derived from 
The body 
of laws is one thing and the procedure 
under them We are 
likely to think that because a law exists its 
its provi- 


the acts of the state legislatures. 
is quite another. 


administration coincides with 


sions. This may only be approximately 
true, and in many eases is not true even in 
a general way. 

Schemes for the administration of higher 
educational institutions by state authority 
have their inception largely in the growing 
un- 
feeling that 
greater sums are being expended than are 


expensiveness of such education. An 
easy that all is not well, 
required by good business management, is 
The 


problem, then, is to constitute an author- 


more or less common in every state. 


ity which, after finding out what the facts 
are, shall either reveal the suspected mis- 
management, or allay the suspicion that it 
exists. 

Such an authority should represent both 
the people who furnish the money and the 
educational officers who spend it. A board, 
however constituted and selected, can not 
be thus representative unless the experts 
well chosen. Such ex- 


who serve it are 


perts must, above all things, be sympa- 
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and if 


thetic to the needs opportunities 


They 


interests of 


higher edueational institutions. 
should not, however, serve the 
the educational institutions without consid 
They 


will be called upon to decide many ques- 


ering also the rights of the people. 
tions where the issue is sharply drawn be- 
tween the educational institutions and the 
representatives of the people. Oftener thar 
not, these questions will involve some form 
If the evi- 
dence is not conclusive, the experts should 
Ordi- 


narily this will be favorable to the claims 


of economy at an institution. 


decide in favor of the status quo. 


of the educational people. But a mistake 
in this direction involves no more than a 
money loss; while a mistake in the other di 
involve 
When, 
expert 
face 


ple 


rection would, almost certainly, 
losses of a more hurtful character. 
however, the evidence is clear, the 
must decide with courage. He must 
the displeasure of the educational pe 


without bitterness and without resentment. 


The one big eritieal issue in the matter of 
the state administration of higher eduea 
tion is the issue of pr portional treatment 
of existing institutions. For example, in 
Wisconsin four institutions are entirel 
supported by the state, except for student 
fees and revolving funds, name! 


State University, the State Normal S 


(of which there are nine), the Stout Inst 


tute, which is essentially a technical nor 
and the Wisconsin Mining 


The state extends aid to numerous 


school. 


mal 
School. 


other educational institutions, including 
the elementary schools and the high schools 
About $2,400,000 are available vearly as 
the common-school fund Including this, 
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the state expended in 1916-17 about $6,- 
500,000 for edueation, of which the uni- 
versity received about $2,000,000, the nor- 
mal $1,000,000, the Stout 
Institute about $150,000 and the mining 
school about $13,000. 
university received about 30 per cent. of all 


schools about 


In other words, the 
the educational money, the normal schools 
about 15 per cent., the Stout Institute 23 
per cent. and the mining school + of 1 per 
These figures raise the question of 
the grown up 


under the influence of more or less ener- 


cent. 
whether system as it has 
getic and successful educational officials, 
each pushing for appropriations, has 
worked out so that each type of institution 
is being given equal opportunity to realize 
its mission and to accomplish the work it 
was created to do. It is against public 
policy that one institution should be gen- 
erously financed to the detriment of 
another. 

The question of whether the state is dis- 
tributing equitably its educational money 
requires the most delicate handling, and 
is likely to stir up opposition. The insti- 
tution which has been receiving large sup- 
plies in comparison with other institutions 
will hold tenaciously to them and offer 
many specious arguments for their con- 
tinuance. 

In order that any central authority may 
equalize opportunities for all educational 
institutions, it must first be able to ap- 
praise their work accurately and convine- 
ingly. It will at once find that there are 
no acceptable units in terms of which such 
an appraisal may be made. The money 
side of the question is easily stated, be- 
cause we have a satisfactory monetary unit. 
The amount of service rendered, however, 
ean not be so satisfactorily stated, and 


until, after numerous trials and many 
errors, and with many people cooperating, 
acceptable units are devised, the adminis- 
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trative control of higher education will be 
precarious. It will oscillate between un- 
necessary liberality for one item and de- 
structive parsimony for another, with the 
tendency for both conditions to be self- 
perpetuating. 

The teaching hour as a unit of work is 
obviously unsatisfactory. Clearly it is not 
the same with a class of five as it is with a 
No less clearly, an 
hour of laboratory teaching is unequal to 
lecture work. 


class of twenty-five. 
an hour of recitation or 
Moreover, in different subjects, it is not 
customary to require the same number of 
hours of teaching. There is, for example, 
a tendeney to require from one third to one 
half more hours per week of teaching in 
mathematies and foreign languages than in 
English or history. Doubtless this differ- 
ence is a rough expression of the fact that 
an hour of teaching in mathematies entails 
less work than does an hour of teaching in 
history. 

Again, the number of students taught is 
an unsatisfactory expression of the amount 
of a teacher’s work, although it is used as 
such ia some institutions. A student may 
be a graduate student, or a freshman. He 
may be doing two hours of work a week or 
twenty. In using the number of students 
as a measure of teaching, we neglect the 
fact that a student may recite in a given 
subject five times or only once a week; in 
using hours of teaching as such a measure, 
we neglect the fact that classes may con- 
sist of five students or fifty. 

The best unit so far devised is a combina- 
tion of the hours of teaching and the num- 
ber of students, 7. e., the student-hour. It 
may be defined as one student taught one 
hour a week for a semester. According to 
this, a class of twenty students, taught one 
hour a week for half a year would yield 
twenty student-hours, while a 
twenty students taught three hours a week 


class of 
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for a semester would yield sixty student- 
hours. The student-hour, however, in its 
erude form, is itself far from ideal as a 
unit. The most obvious difficulty is the 
undoubted difference between laboratory 
student-hours and non-laboratory student- 
hours. ,I have two laboratory 
student-hours as equal to one non-labora- 


eounted 


tory student-hour. 

The scheme of weighting whereby this 
seems to be justified is an illustration of 
the type of statistical work which must be 
done before valid determinations may be 
The 


student-hour for German may be equated 


made concerning higher education. 


with the student-hour for philosophy, or 
animal husbandry, or torts, or methods of 
teaching arithmetic in normal schools, by 
obtaining constants to be used as weights 
for each of the different subjects. More- 
over, the work which a faculty member 
does in lines other than teaching must be 
capable of being expressed in equivalences 
of the same standard units. Research, ex- 
tension, administration, model teaching, 
field work—all these must be brought into 
line before we ean speak with confidence of 
service received for money spent. 

These refinements have not yet been made 
by any one; they are not, however, impos- 
sible. For example, in determining the 
constant to be applied to non-laboratory 
teaching in order to equate it with labora- 
tory teaching, one first ascertains the aver- 
age hours of teaching of science and of non- 
I found that at the Uni- 


versity of Wisconsin college of letters and 


science teachers. 


science, the average in the science depart- 
ments was 6.6 non-laboratory hours and 9.1 
The average 
in the non-science departments was 11.4 
Assuming that a rough 


laboratory hours per week. 


hours per week. 
equality of service grows up naturally as 
departments develop side by side, and that 
the hours of teaching as found are a fair 
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index of such equality, we may conclude 
that the men in the science and non-science 
Now, the 11.4 


hours of recitation work of the non-science 


groups work equally hard. 


men exceed the 6.6 hours of recitation work 
If the 


men in the two groups do the same amount 


of the science men by 4.8 hours. 


of work, this 4.8 hours of recitation teach- 
ing must be equivalent to the 9.1 hours of 
laboratory teaching done by the science 
men, t. é., the non-laboratory hour equals 
1.9 laboratory hours. I have, therefore, 
used 2 as a substantially accurate constant 
and have divided the laboratory student- 
hours by it. This will serve as an instance 
of one rather simple determination of a 
statistical constant for use in higher edu- 
eation.t The lack of such work has caused 
higher educational institutions to neglect 
the lessons which they might derive from 
each other. There is no body of data con- 


cerning universities, colleges, technical 


schools and normal schools which eom- 


mands confidence. Whenever a comparison 


is made between one _ institution and 
another, those who are interested in con- 
troverting the conelusions reached are 


easily able to show that comparison has 


been made between things that are not 


strictly similar. The differences may not 
be significant, but by directing attention 
to them rather than to the similarities, con- 
fusion may be created and the conclusion 
may be unjustly discredited. 

The derivation of units and the equating 
of them in different fields of work by meth- 
ods which are fair and convineing lie at the 
basis of any interpretation which may be 
made of educational facts. Such work will 
cooperation. Various 
the 


require time and 


universities and colleges, Carnegie 
1T owe to Dean E. A. 
of Wisconsin College 


suggestion for the method, although 


Birge, of the University 
of Letters and Science, the 


I alone am 


responsible for the conclusion. 








ive sought, with little success, to formu- 
statistical systems. The need is felt, 
but the difficulties appear to have been in- 
surmountable. 

| have stated that I consider the greatest 
single issue to be the giving of equal op- 
portunity to all state educational institu- 
tions without favoritism to any. By 
‘‘equal opportunity’’ I do not mean that 
the salaries of normal-school teachers 
should equal the salaries of university 
teachers; | do not mean that the hours of 
teaching or the sizes of classes should be the 
same in different types of institutions. I 
mean that it should be the duty of a state 
administrative authority to see to it that its 
normal schools as normal schools have an 
equal chance with its university as a uni- 
versity; that its agricultural college shall 
have the same opportunity to be a good 
agricultural college, that its mining school 
has of being a good mining school. 

Another important issue and one which 
is involved in that of giving equal oppor- 
tunity to all institutions is the issue of 
duplication of effort, e. g., the question of 
the extent to which different types of insti- 
tutions should be permitted to teach the 
same subjects. No one questions that a cer- 
tain amount of duplication is desirable and 
necessary. The question, however, of the 
amount of it has not been settled, and from 
the state’s point of view, there is every rea- 
son why it should be settled. The recent 
surveys of state institutions by the United 
States Bureau of Education have set up the 


doctrine of ‘‘major and service lines’’ of 


work, and although this distinction has 
been vigorously assailed, there is no doubt 
but that it is significant and suggestive. A 
major line of work is one which an insti- 
tution is expected primarily to emphasize 


and dk velop. Service lines of work involve 


such subordinate subjects as are essential 


oundation and the Bureau of Edueation, 
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to the development of the major line. 
Thus engineering subjects are major lines 
in an engineering college, and service lines 
are such subjects as English and modern 
languages, so far as these are necessary 
support the major lines of work. Such a 
college, however, would not be justified in 
offering courses in its English department 
in Anglo-Saxon, or in its language depart- 
ment in Provencal lyries. Such courses 
would involve a duplication of work prop- 
erly done in a college of liberal arts. 

The question of duplication of effort in 
the training of teachers is being vigorously 
discussed at present, and we may consider 
it in this connection as affording one type 
of duplication. On the one hand, we have 


4 


the undoubted fact that in most fields the 
state is not providing a sufficient number 
of trained teachers. On this account the 
tendeney is to encourage or permit any 
educational institution which ean do so to 
equip teachers for various lines of work. 
On the other hand, we have the equally 
undoubted fact that each kind of teaching 
service requires specifie training; that, for 
example, prospective country school teach- 
ers need a specialized course of study dif- 
fering from that for prospective city 
school teachers, and that training for high- 
school service should be differentiated from 
training for elementary-school service. If 
it is admitted that such specialization is de- 
sirable, then it becomes the part of good 
administration to adopt any means which 
will secure it. If it is thought that better 
rural school teachers, better teachers for 
city grades and better high-school teachers 
will be secured by*selecting specific institu- 
tions whose special concern it shall be to 
train for these types of service, it is an ad- 
ministrative blunder to allow several dif- 
ferent kinds of training to be done in each 
institution. In many states county train- 


ing schools, organized to train students to 
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school teachers, are now as- 


ring to become normal schools; normal 


advancing to the status 


] "a like ’ 
schnoois are ILKeWIS¢ 


schools of education. It is 


wes or 


a state administrative au- 


for 
thority to reach a decision on the question 


t 


essary 


far such movements should go. In 
the point 
the 


doing so it must resolutely take 
the 

irrespective of personal or institu- 

the 


f view of educational needs of 


tot 
SLALC, 


tional ambitions. It must balance 


needs of the state for trained teachers, and 


aakeaal 


Lit ul 


of utilizing every existing agency 
fact that 


to meet the demand, against the 


when an institution pursues a major line, 


with service lines subordinate to it, it gains 


greatly in definiteness of aim and pre- 


cision of method. The question of expense 


involved. The training of rural 


ea} 
is aliSOVO 


} 
SCHOOL 


teachers, for example, will no doubt 
be more expensive in the long run if seat- 


tered 


than it 


among several types of institutions 


will be if confined to one type of 
institution especially selected for this kind 
under- 


of work. I am suggesting, let it be 


stood, that this is an issue. I am not at- 
tempting a solution, but a state educa- 


tional authority which fails to attempt a 
solution is either blind or timid. 

It should be the duty of the state to in- 
institutions to the 


terpret the educational 


people and to their representatives in the 
legislature. A central authority is in a 
peculiarly favorable position to do this, 
since it may act with knowledge of all the 
institutions and from a detached point of 


When 


institution seeks to interpret its 


view with respect to each of them. 
a single 
work and to express its needs to the people, 
it does so from a partial and interested 
point of view. The function of a state cen- 


tral authority in rendering in readable 


form the work, the needs and 


reports on 


the opportunities of the educational insti- 


‘ 


tutions under its control is important and 


should be definitely provided for. 


| 
he state administrative au rity must 
take nto at unt I rt i ] > s iu 
cational ins tions ) I ! 
stat It is significant tl r sur 
of city sel svstems have laid le 
ible emphasis upon the industries of 
cities In question. Similarly here should 
be a keen realization of the relation | 
tween tl ‘upations of the citizens of tl 
Stat a l rhe s Ss W eh | S 
maintain. 
aay it i harrow 


provineialism admiristration of state 
Institutions, It seems foolish from every 
point of view to discriminate against non 
resident students. \ t 41s I rst 
duty of the state to give its citizens 

best training for worl nev W navy ) 
do it ouy { al ) ’ b Ihe pr i I the 
State to Maintain Institutions so attractive 
that students beyond its borders will at { 
them. Such students should be made wel- 
come. Many of them will become residents 
of the state and contribute to its welfar 


Others will carry the prestige of the insti- 


and this 


- 
~ 


tutions abroad will react 
ably upon the institutions themselves 
observable in 


Certain tendencies are 


state educational administration and 


riven consideration in making 


should be 
any administrative program. Thirty- 
eight of the forty-eight states have state 
boards of education, and it may therefore 


be said that 


placing authority in the 


the trend toward 


is strongly 
hands of boards 
rather than of individuals. 
likewise is to give to these 
powers as the years go by. Examples in 
support of this st 
from the legislation of 
tts in 1909, New Jersey, Penn- 


svlvania, Arkansas and Oklahoma 


\ ; 
Massachuse 
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Louisiana, Maryland and Vermont in 1915. 
‘‘There can be no doubt,’’ says President 
Butler, ‘‘about the general tendency being 
toward greater centralization. Not only 
are its advantages quite apparent, but the 
overwhelming current of legislation and 
the decision of the courts is making it im- 
perative.’’ With this added responsibility 
and power must of necessity go a perma- 
nency and a continuity of policy. In many 
states there is continually manifested a 
restless desire for a fresh start. Each sue- 
cessive legislature modifies the educational 
administration as different interests secure 
If the chief purpose of ad- 
ministration in respect to higher educa- 


control of it. 
tional institutions is to be carried out— 
the purpose, namely, of securing for each 
institution an equal opportunity to realize 
itself and to meet the needs of the state— 
then those who are charged with this work 
must feel that they will not be discredited 
and their motives impugned at every turn. 
Each time a new set of officers is installed, 
these officers must learn and they will make 
mistakes as did their predecessors. Nor is 
it in human nature that they should be im- 
partial when they know that by deciding 
against powerful interests they themselves 
will be sacrificed. There ought to be a 
chance for a board of education, or other 
state authority, to benefit by its own ex- 
perience. There ought to be a realization 
that under almost any circumstances a con- 
tinuous authority is better than a succes- 
sion of authorities. There ought also to be 
recognition of the fact that those who do 
anything will arouse opposition. If you 
want to find officers who have no opposi- 
tion, look for those that are doing nothing. 

There is another question which a state 
authority in charge of higher education 
must inevitably encounter. It is the ques- 
tion of standardization. I know that among 
educational people there is a feeling that 
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standardization is something hostile, some- 
thing which represents ‘‘factory meth- 
ods.’” This is an unfortunate error. 
These institutions are handling millions of 
dollars annually and there is therefore 
every reason why business methods should 
apply to them. If some form of standard- 
izing has worked to advantage in other 
lines of business, it may be expected to do 
so in education. Those who decry this sort 
of thing think much about academic free- 
dom and spiritual values. But there is a 
material as well as a human factor in 
every successful concern, and in the rapid 
growth of educational institutions the 
mere mechanism has failed to meet the re- 
quirements. Recognizing scholarly and 
spiritual leadership as the highest manifes- 
tation of efficiency, one may, without being 
a Philistine, take the attitude that where 
scholarly and_ spiritual leadership is 
genuine, it will not be injured by free and 
fair trial of some of the principles of or- 
ganization and administration which large 
enterprises everywhere are finding so help- 
ful in carrying out their purposes. 

I am suggesting that it is a vital issue in 
state administration of higher education 
that there be an open-minded attempt to 
apply such principles. In his report to the 
Carnegie Foundation on ‘‘ Academie and 
Industrial Efficieney,’’ Mr. Morris Llewel- 
lyn Cooke concludes: 

As a result of this inquiry, the writer is con- 
vinced that there are very few, if any, of the 
broader principles of management which obtain 
generally in the industrial and commercial world 
which are not more or less applicable in the col- 
lege field, and, as far as was discovered, no one 
of them is now generally observed. 


It is impossible to speak of all the ways 
in which standardization, or what Cooke 
calls in another connection ‘‘business prac- 
tise,’’ may be applied. Just as I used the 
method of equating laboratory to non-lab- 
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oratory work as a type of the way in which 
different lines of work may be brought to- 
gether into a single statement, so in the 
application of standards I may use the 
matter of class-size as an example of what 
I mean. Several investigators have em- 
phasized the fact that no factor entering 
into the cost of instruction is more signifi- 
cant than that of the number of students 
A substantial 
increase in the 
hours of teaching may be more than offset 


who are taught together. 
salaries or a decrease in 


by a moderate increase in the average size 
lor example, in the University 
of Wisconsin School, the 
hours of teaching are low and the average 


of classes. 
Law average 
salaries are nearly twice as high as in any 
Yet, be- 


eause of large classes, the cost per student- 


other faeulty of the university. 


hour is less than it is in three of the other 
six schools and colleges of the university. 
Another of the colleges with hours of teach- 
ing the same as the general average for the 
university, with salaries lower by more 
than three hundred dollars than the aver- 
age for the university but with classes un- 
usually small, has a unit cost about sev- 
enty per cent. higher than that of the uni- 
versity as a whole. 

A president of a university recently told 
me that in his Judgment the small class 
was ‘‘the wickedest waste in education.”’ 
If this is true, we have no excuse, except 
our timidity, for failure to regulate it. 
It is true that a greater number of small 
classes should be expected in university 
work than in collegiate work or in normal 
schools. Much of the work which differen- 
tiates a university from a college must nec- 
essarily be done in small classes. 

In our state universities, however, more 
than half of the teaching is of collegiate 
grade. Such teaching should be done as 
colleges do it and not as universities do 


graduate work. A professor who directs 
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the research work of graduate students 
and who is expected to contribute by his 
own investigations to the sum of knowl- 


edge in his field should do relatively little 


teaching, but the organization which per 
mits the teacher of undergraduates to do 
the same amount of teaching because he is 
in an institution ealled collectively a uni- 
versity is making an extravagant mis- 
take. 
such because done in a university; and it 


University teaching does not become 


requires something more than a name to 
justify the appiication of university stand 
ards. 

There are two kinds of small classes: (a) 
those in courses elected by but few stu- 
those made by sectioning in 


As to the 
first kind, the tendency in universities to 


dents, and (b) 
courses taken by many students. 
offer a multitude of courses ought to be 
checked 
for the courses to furnish classes of, say, 
I do not 


unless there is demand enough 


eight or ten students. mean that 
classes as low as four or five ought not to 
be permitted ; what I mean is that the num 
ber of these classes should be small and the 
reason for them should be definitely known 
and approved. In many cases, especially 
in graduate work, a course may be offered 
third 
year, instead of annually; or a semester 


in alternate years, or even every 
course which is being offered twice a year 
offered 


which do not 


may he once, In other words, 


courses attract many stu- 
dents may be given less frequently than 
are courses in which large numbers of stu- 
sometimes be 


dents enroll; while it may 


good policy to discontinue courses for 
which the demand is small. 

In courses enrolling large numbers of 
students, the decision as to class-size rests 
upon quite different ground. Since the stu- 
dents are the 


small only because their smallness seems 


available, classes will be 


desirable. The question, however, is one 








‘ 
: 
) 
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of policy. Its answer is the answer to the 
question of how large a class should be in 
order to be economically and effectively 
taught. Again no general answer is forth- 
coming; but a number of answers may 
ultimately be given, each applying to a 
type of institution, or a subject, or a kind 
of teaching. 

It is significant in this connection that 
every study of the efficiency of teaching in 
relation to size of class, except one, has 
shown that there is no advantage in smal! 
classes. It is true that these studies have 
related to elementary schools. On @ priori 
grounds, however, it does not appear that 
there is any reason why children in elemen 
tary schools may be well taught in large 
classes, while students in higher eduea- 
tional institutions may not. In my own 
judgment—a judgment which is frankly 
tentative—for most kinds of recitation 
work in courses elected by large numbers 
of students, a basis of sectioning involving 
less than twenty-five students to a class 
does not justify its cost. 

I have not entered into the work of the 
so-called business manager. His work is 
being standardized and he is getting re- 
sults. I assume that every one is sympa- 
thetic to the idea of buying in large quan- 
tities, to obtaining cash discounts, to good 
accounting systems, labor-saving devices 
and the employment of sufficient clerical 
help to relieve higher paid officials from 
routine work. These are not critical issues. 
It is rather when we enter the field of hours 
of teaching and research that we raise 
eritical issues. 

The information is not at hand, how- 
ever, for making final determinations con- 
eerning these issues. It is neeessary to 
proceed slowly, and, above all, not to be 
destructive through the applieation of 
erudely-made standards. The immediately 


necessary thing to do is to make an inten- 


sive and extensive study of university, eol- 
lege and school economies with a view to 
furnishing a just basis of control. State 
boards of education should, in my judg- 
ment, for the next few years be largely in- 
vestigating boards; they should do what 
the presidents and trustees of educational 
institutions have conspicuously failed to 
do—they should base educational policies 
upon ascertained facts and principles as 
these are found to exist in successful prae 
tise. 

The state authority should see that n 
institution monopolizes an undue share of 
the public money. It should make plain to 
the people the significance, and the value, 
of their institutions. In order to do this, 
it should be continuous and reasonably un- 
affected by the veering winds that blow 
about the state eapitol. Its employees 
should be earefully selected and well 
enough paid to insure their competence. 
Their tenure should be such that they may 
have the courage of their convictions 
without the necessity of protecting them- 
selves personally. They should be men of 
broad and liberal training, capable of ap- 
preciating to the full the edueator’s point 
of view; while, at the same time, they 
should not forget that they exist in order 
that the people’s point of view may like- 
wise be taken. 

B. R. BuckinegHam 

EDUCATIONAL STATISTICIAN, 

STATE BoarD OF EDUCATION, 
MADISON, WIs. 


THE FUNCTIONS AND ORGANIZATION 
OF A BUREAU OF INFORMATION 
AND INVESTIGATION FOR THE 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCA 
TION IN NEW YORK 
CITY 


I. WHY SUCH A DIVISION IS NECESSARY 
Some thirty to forty ‘‘surveys’’ of eity 
school systems have been made in this coun- 














uring the six or seven years, in 


past 
rural-district, 
In all of these. 


addition to many county 


ind state surveys, as also 


in various health, housing administration, 


ndustrial and other surveys, we are ¢con- 
stantly met with the declaration that ‘‘eon 
ditions have grown up’’ leading to this or 


that pe rnicious or deplorable state of af- 
fairs. We are repeatedly foreed to face 
the fact that 
we last formulated our conception of its 


y le , 
make-up 


the world has changed since 


and workings. Regardless of 


why eonditions do CTOW up without being 


noticed in the growth, we have had enough 


hese make us realize 


experiences to 
antic! 
their 


that such ‘‘eonditions’’ should be 


pated, or studied in the course of 
growth. 

The first principle of effective manage 
ment of large human affairs is the prac 
eal acceptance of the evolutionary fact 
And if we 


make deliberate and purposeful readjust 


if constant change. are to 
ments to changing conditions, our manage- 
ment must be guided by a knowledge of the 
nature and the extent of these changes. 
Moreover, a department of education must 
have continuous knowledge of its own 
workings, as well as of the community for 
which it works. This is recognized in the 
report of the Hanus Committee on School 
I., 30-31 


fifteen school problems is 


wherein a list of some 


the 


these problems need 


Inquiry 


riven, with 


comment that most of 
to be studied continuously. That is to sav. 


the life of the life of the 


community, is one of continuous readjust 


the school, like 


ment, 


and its problems require continuous 


study. Occasional surveys, like snapshots, 


are of value; 


of inestimably greater va 


perpetual motion-picture. On the 


IS a 


principle of functional or organie division 


of services, a school svstem that is large 


enough should have a separate bureau or 


division for t} ¢ puryps sf ( SU] nly 2] eon- 
tinuous knowledge or self-scrutiny 
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‘*staff’’ service is carried farthest in mod 
ern military organizatio This staff serv 
ice means in part the scienti that is 
objective and quantitative—eontrol of ma 
terial equipments and of s lard pr 

se in the line.’ 

Private business not only maintains lab 
oratories for the seientifie ‘‘control’’ of ma 


terials and processes, for the 


of standards, for the measurement of 


effectiveness of for devising new 


nNrocesses 


methods. It 


attempts also to utilize all in 
formation, from whatever sources, as soon 
as possible after it becomes available 


And it goes out of its way systematically 


Ss . 
seeking rmation as to markets, ma 


wad i i 


terials. processes and whatever else is of 


coneern to its sueceesstul eo nuanes In 
all of hes i Vit S sper i] imencies are 
( i] ] she | To! exp ? and Fi ntinu Ss sery 

ly pul health admit ration the same 
prineiple IS a] plied it ma if 
research laboratories and statistieal bu 


and in the pul ication of statistical 


reaus, 


] + y 4 ; . 
and other data of significance in eontrol 
] +. 
ng community heaith 

rhe value to a department tion 
of such a staff IS wide \ ’ ’ In 
formulating the tests of a public-s | sys 
tem, the Report of the Comm School 
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It may almost be assumed that a system 
of administration of large public interests 
will include the machinery for self-seru- 
tiny, for adequate recording and reporting, 
and for deliberate investigation of its 


proble m. 


ll. THE FUNCTIONS OF THE PROPOSED 
BUREAU 

A division or bureau of the kind sug- 
gested should have several distinet but re- 
lated functions : 

1. It should reeeive and record the 
‘‘vital statistics’’ of the scnool system— 
numerical facts in regard to the normal ae- 
tivities of the system, as well as those in 
regard to school morbidity and schocl mor- 
tality. acts of retardation, progress 
through the grades, promotion, failures or 
repeatings, truancy, elimination and so on, 
should be studied as they arise, to indicate 
abnormal conditions or needs, and not be 
allowed to accumulate until after the print- 
ing of the next annual report. The bu- 
reau should study the causes of elimina- 
tion or truancy, for example, whether these 
lie within the school system or outside. 

2. It should gather and collect informa- 
tion on all matters directly affecting the 
work of the schools, whether as to aims or 
as to methods. This information would 
be largely concerned with educational ex- 
periments completed or in course, with sig- 
nificant results of surveys, with eduea- 
tional practise and usage in other cities, 
and the like. But it should also include 
many facts that are not strictly educa- 
tional, or at least not in form—for ex- 
ample, facts about immigration as they af- 
fect the composition of the population, il- 
literacy, ete.; facts about significant eco- 
nomic changes, migrations within the city, 
community needs in the way of supple- 
mentary technical education, or education 
for leisure pursuits, ete.; or the follow-up 
with relation to delinquency, vocational 


adjustment, or the utilization of school in- 
struction, ete. 

3. It should make available to teachers 
and supervising officers, to members of the 
board of education and to other officials, as 
well as to casual inquirers, all information 
as to the work being done within the sys- 
tem and also as to the work being done out- 
side the system. And such information 
should be made available as soon as may be 
after its significance becomes apparent. 
New discoveries should be placed where 
they can function without undue delay. 
Routine matter, and information of eur- 
rent importance, should be disseminated 
through a periodic bulletin issued by the 
bureau. As occasion arises (for example, 
in connection with legislation proposed, in 
budget making, in modification of curricula 
or of organization, ete.) special printed or 
manuscript reports should be prepared. 

4. It should ascertain from time to time 
the condition and the important facts 
about the material with which the schools 
have to deal—. e., the children. This may 
be through the analysis of current statis- 
tical or other data, or through the institu- 
tion of special tests. This would include 
problems of health, of defectives (whether 
physical or mental), of the sources of chil- 
dren—as to racial stocks, economic distri- 
bution, and so on—and of the adaptability 
of children. 

5D. It should make direct tests of the re- 
sults of school work, and it should develop 
methods for testing the achievements of the 
children in school—as by measuring their 
condition and attainments at the beginning 
of their school careers and at intervals 
throughout. And it should develop meth- 
ods for measuring the effectiveness of other 
departmental activities, as, for example, 
the correlation between the ratings of the 
examiners and the subsequent perform- 
ances of teachers; the relation of school re- 
sults to type of organization, or to type of 
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supervision (as distinguished from admin- 
istration or inspection) and so on. 

6. It should assist in the standardization 
of many elements of materials and opera- 
tion that are of a routine nature—as, for 
example, equipment and supplies, both as 
to kinds or qualities and as to quantities; 
records; school office procedure ; mechan- 
ism of transfer of pupils and of teachers; 
mechanism of program making; specifica- 
tions for personnel, ete.; methods of filing, 
and so on. Other types of problems of cur- 
rent significance and subject to quantita- 
tive treatment will suggest themselves, and 
new ones are constantly arising. 

7. It should statistical 
other records, the results of special tests 


interpret and 
and measurements, and the results of ex- 
periments. Thus, it might find sources of 
inefficiency or of otherwise unsatisfactory 
conditions by analyzing tests and records 
for differential factors—as. for example, 
sex, nationality or racial stock, loeal en- 
vironment, type of school organization, 
home conditions, home work, economie fac- 
tors. And it might thus discover desirable 
features worthy of wider application. By 
such studies the bureau should help to de- 
termine the conditions most favorable to 
the accomplishment of the school’s pur- 
pose—as, for example, the most productive 
rates of advancement, or the most profit- 
able time allotments to various school sub- 
jects in successive grades, and so on. Or 


help to 
achievement for the 


it might develop standards of 


various school sub- 


jects—by grades, or by types of school, or 
by types of local environment, and so on. 
8. As the limit 
is reached there arises the need for special 
investigations and experiments. The di- 
vision should cooperate with the teachers 


of available knowledge 


and the supervising officers in the conduct 
of such special investigations and experi- 
There are many outstanding gen- 


ments. 
eral problems that need to be studied with 
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special regard to local conditions; and new 


problems are constantly arising—as, for ex- 
ample, How to measure the value of kin- 
effect of 
what is the relation of the size 
the work; 


dergarten work; what is the 
part time ; 
of class to the effectiveness of 
what is the relation of the size of school or 
ganization to the character of the work; 
what is the relation of the flexibility of the 
curriculum to the rate of elimination, and 
so on. 

9. It 


periments undertaken by the 


should coordinate the various ex 
members of 
the teaching and supervising staff, and by 
investigators connected with the universi 


ties and other institutions. It should thus 


guide such experiments into profitable 


channels; it should help to provide ade 
quate checks; and it should help to evalu 
ate the results of such experiments in di- 
rect cooperation with those who know most 
about them, and with those who are likely 
to be most affected by the results or eonclu- 
sions. 


Other 
gested will require the attention of such a 


activities along the lines sug- 


bureau; and new functions, related to 


those mentioned, should develop with the 
perfection of organization and technique. 
ORGANIZATION OF THE 


Hil, RELATIONS AND 


DIVISION 


‘. The division should, of ¢ urse, be in 


direct contact with the edueational work 
of the system. It should receive reports 
from various officers and divisions auto 
matically, as a matter of routine; and it 


should make its special or current reports 
to the officers. It 


should cooperate directly with the super- 


other divisions and 


vising officers and members of the board of 
education in planning various details of 


work; and it should cooperate directly 


with the teaching staff in various details 


and assignments of work. 


It should exchange freely with analogous 








4 


organs of other departments of education, 
and with state and federal education offi- 
cials, as well as with other institutions and 
investigators, 

Many details of relationship need to be 
worked out with special regard to legal and 
other conditions. But the division should 
be made free to criticize and to recommend, 
with the condition only that its conclusions 
be adequately supported by verifiable facts. 

2. There should be a comparatively 
small permanent staff, including the serv- 
ices Of a trained statistician and of a 
trained librarian, in addition to clerical 
and other helpers. The permanent staff 
should be supplemented by the assignment 
in rotation of groups of teachers and 
supervising officers. This assignment of 
‘*line’’ workers to assist in the staff fune- 
tions is desirable for the purpose of keep- 
ing the latter in more direct contact and 
sympathy with the workers in the school; 
and for the purpose of getting more direct 
cooperation of large bodies of teachers. 
Moreover, this assignment would make pos- 
sible the training of increasing numbers of 
teachers in modern quantitative methods 
of dealing with educational problems, and 
would thus gradually edueate the publie 
opinion of the school community toward 
the experimental attitude in school work. 

3. On the material side, the equipment 
of such a division should provide adequate 
filing facilities, the usual office machinery, 
tabulating machinery and accessories, and 
a special library. In the budget for this 
bureau provision should be made for the 
usual stationery, postage and so on, and 
for the purchase of periodicals and books 
not procurable through exchange; and for 
printing—although much of the necessary 
printing could doubtless be done on the 
presses of the various vocational and other 
schools of the city. Provision should also 
be made for the hiring of special assistance 
from time to time; and for traveling ex- 
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penses for members of the staff or of the 
coopted teaching body. 

Details of internal organization, like 
those of external relationship, must be con- 
sidered with special regard to available re- 
sources, personnel, immediate problems 
and other factors. 


IV. SUMMARY 

I. WHY SUCH A DIVISION IS NECESSARY. 

A special division or bureau for information 

and investigation service is necessary because 

1) changes are constantly taking place within 
the schools as well as outside; 

2) continuous knowledge of conditions and 
changes is necessary to guide effective re- 
adjustment of educational and administra- 
tive procedure; 

3) the separation of such staff service has been 
found most effective in the conduct of mili- 
tary affairs, of commercial and industrial 
enterprises, and of health and other pub- 
lie administration. 

Il THE FUNCTIONS OF SUCH A BUREAU. 

. Recording (a) statistical data—as to normal 

school activities, as to school morbidity and 


~ 


as to school mortality; and (b) other in- 
formation affecting school work—from inside 
the system and from outside the system. 

2. Distributing (a) current information and 
(b) occasional and special information. 


ao] 


> 


3. Measuring (a) the material (the children) ; 
(b) the work; (c) the results of instruction 
and of other activities. 

4. Experimenting (a) for reliable tests and 
measures; (b) for standards of achievement, 
and (¢c) for solution of special problems. 

5. Interpreting (a) statistical and other records; 

b) results of measurements and tests, and 


(c) results of experiments and investiga- 
tions. 

Ill, THE RELATIONS AND ORGANIZATION OF A BU- 

REAU. 

1. Direet contact with (a) work of the schools; 
(b) the administrative officers; (c) outside 
agencies. 

2. Exchange information and special services with 
various agencies. 

3. Staff—permanent: (a) director; (b) statisti- 
cian; (c) librarian; (d) office manager; (e) 
clerks and assistants. 

Temporary: (a) teachers, ete., assigned in 


rotation. 














} filing facilities; c usual office ma 
chinery; (d) special library; (e) other pro- 
BENJAMIN C. GRUENBERG 
RicHMAN HIGH 


Juuia ScHOOL, 


New YorkK CIty 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
CHARGES AGAINST NEW YORK CITY TEACHERS 
Teachers’ Union, 
a meeting was held in the De Witt Clinton 
High School, on December 15, at which “ De- 
schools ” 
subject discussed by Professor John Dewey, of 
Columbia University, Dr. Henry R. Linville, 
Leonora O’Reilly of the Women’s Trade Union 
Ac- 


Professor Dew: V 


Unper the auspices of the 


mocracy and loyalty in the was the 


League, and John Boyle, a labor leader. 


cording to press accounts, 
said that after studying the minutes of the 
trial of the teachers, he decided that a teacher 
at the present time is subject to dismissal on 
charges so vague that there is no court of law 
in which they would have the slightest stand- 
ing. The trial showed that the teachers have 
not obtained for themselves the ordinary civic 
right of a “ hearing in court with orderly pro- 
cedure.” He that the 


those who brought the accusations against the 


asserted evidence of 
teachers was based on nothing more than the 
private views of the teachers, “ not expressed 
in the school but brought out in purely pri- 
vate, personal conversations.” “I don’t know 
what this is called in 1917,” the speaker con- 
tinued, “but in the old days it used to be 
The questions asked 


the teachers always were: 


called the Inquisition.” 


and if the 
teacher refused the hypothesis they promptly built 
Mufson asked 


what he would do if anarchy was discussed in his 


‘*What would you do in such a ease,’’ 


up another hypothesis. Mr. was 
class and he replied by asking what would a cow 
do if the moon was made of green cheese and he 
were asked to jump over it. I have come tc the 
that it is not 
under the real indictment, but it is the method of 


conelusion these teachers who are 
the administration of the public-school system of 
New York in relation to the teaching body that is 
When 


twenty-four votes and it takes thirty-five votes to 


on trial. teachers can be dismissed by 


dismiss a janitor, there is something wrong. 
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The New Y TK l 


teachers, he eX ed is ha em rh cou 
mittee on high schools of the board of education 
has r mmended the defend ts for lismissal, 
ifter a hear iv W h was dis s i sta o 
nental | il obfuscat " 1 tl part « t 

! secut ile which in y ord irv ft W | 
have excited | he rid The | ird t ed i 
tio Ww btie ‘ l r i the verdict a 1 X ] 
these from the service of the ty The case 
not o1 was prejudged from the be ning 

was disingenuous in ineceptior infair in method 
und un-American in spirit Under the plausible 
guise of an effort to eliminate dislovalty from the 
teaching force in the city schools, these teachers are 


being punished, not for disloyalty, but for having 
been active in connection with the adoption by the 
De Witt 


resolutions 


Clinton high-school] facultv of a set of 


criticizing by name the 


the committee on high schools. 


that 


In the prosecution 


of the chairman has been virtually 


Case, 
complainant, prosecuting officer, judge, 


executioner. 
REPORT OF THE NATIONAL CHILD-LABOR 
COMMITTEE 
Botu good and bad records for child-wel 
fare legislation were established by the vari 


ous states in 1916-17 according to the Novem- 


ber Child-Labor Bulletin containing the 
thirteenth annual report of the general secre 
tary of the National Child-Labor Committee. 
Among the states which weakened their laws 


Massachusetts, New 


Hampshire and Vermont) which gave to 


were four (Connecticut. 
otticial or commission the 
child-labor law of the 
and two states (New York and California) 


pow rto relax the 
state during the war, 
which authorized a similar relaxat n of their 
Among tne elk ven 


child-labor 


Illinois, Kansas and 


compulsory education laws. 
states which strengthened their 
laws are Delaware, Texas, 
where entirely new laws were enacted and W 


added 


occupations for which work permits 


consin which domestic service to tl 
list of 
are required. Compulsory education laws were 
improved in six states and mothers’ pension 
laws were enacted for the first time in Arkan- 
sas, Delaware, Maine and Texas, and amen 


in ten other states, 
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or 


four states which now have mothers’ pension 
laws. 

In outlining the work for the next year, 
Owen R. Lovejoy, secretary of the National 
Child-Labor Committee, says: 

As standards of child labor legislation rise in 
the different states it becomes increasingly evi- 
dent that further steps for the protection of chil- 
dren against exploitation must be taken in closer 
cooperation with other measures for the welfare of 
children. . . . The problem of safeguarding the 
child is one which involves consideration of health, 
education, recreation and general well-balanced 
training for useful service to the community. We 
believe it is the duty of this committee to seek a 
closer cooperation than has been possible heretofore 
in developing legislation that shall safeguard chil- 
dren in all these respeets so that legislation may 
be built up as a consistent whole expressed in some 
clear code easily understood by all the citizens of 


any commonwealth. 


In addition to the annual report of the Na- 
tional Child-Labor Committee the November 
Child-Labor Bulletin contains a_ study of 
child labor and juvenile delinquency in Man 
hattan by Mabel Brown Ellis, the National 
Child-Labor Committee’s special agent on 
juvenile courts. The records of 1,792  chil- 
dren who passed through the children’s court 
in New York in 1916 were studied by Miss 


Ellis to find out whether there is greater tend- 


ency to delinquency among employed or un- 
employed children. The popular feeling is 
that the child who is not employed is more 
likely to get into mischief than the employed 
child but Miss Ellis found quite the opposite 
to be the case—that working children contrib- 
uted four times their share to the ranks of 
juvenile delinquency. They are also respon- 
sible for a larger proportion of serious of- 
fenses than the non-working’ children. 
“Among the recidivists, or repeating offend- 
ers,” says Miss Ellis, “ both the absolute and 
relative numbers of workers are very much in 
excess of the unemployed.” In an effort to 
account for the poor showing of the working 
children material was gathered showing the 
age, amount of schooling, nationality and 
home conditions of these children as compared 


with unemployed children. In every case it 
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was found that conditions were about the same 
for the two groups—that the working children 
had as much education as intelligent parents, 
and as good homes as the non-working chil- 
dren. “It is hard to avoid the conclusion,” 
says Miss Ellis, “that the mere fact of being 
at work, irrespective of occupation, was a more 
potent factor than age or family conditions in 
bringing these boys before the children’s 
court.” 

In her recommendations Miss Ellis urges 
better enforcement of child-labor and compul- 
sory education laws, the establishment of 
more special schools for the retarded boy who 
is not mentally defective, and vocational 
guidance of children who are of the legal age 
for employment and are mentally and physi- 
cally fit to go to work. 


FEDERAL GRANTS UNDER THE VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION ACT 


Reacuinc a total of $515,436.09, federal 
grants of money to seventeen states under the 
Vocational Education Act were allotted at the 
meeting of the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education on December 21. Each of these 
states has complied with the terms of the law 
and has agreed to match every federal dollar 
with money publicly raised by the state or 
local community. The states are as follows: 
Alabama, Colorado, Florida, Iowa, Kansas, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Montana, 
Nebraska, North Carolina, Ohio, Oregon, 
South Dakota, Texas, Washington, Wyoming. 

The payments of federal moneys to the 
states are made through state boards for 
vocational education and are divided into three 
general classes: Money allotted on the basis of 
rural population for the salaries of teachers, 
supervisors or directors of agricultural sub- 
jects; money allotted on the basis of urban 
population for the salaries of teachers of trade, 
home economies and industrial subjects; and 
money allotted on the basis of total population 
for the maintenance of  teacher-training 
courses. 

The approval of the plans of these states 
brings the total of the states whose plans have 
been approved up to 39. Only one state has 
so far failed to accept the provisions of the 
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Act, federal 


and 


and 


passing 


Edueation the 


examining 


Vocational 
board is 
plans submitted by the states as rapidly as 
possible. 

The total amount of federal money available 
for the use of the states in the promotion of 
vocational education during the current fiscal 
vear is $1,860,000. 

State by state, the latest allotments are as 


follows: 


Alabama ....... , $34,575.42 
Colorado ..... ~. eee 15,000.00 
Florida ... oy . 15,405.79 
Iowa . cai é . 35,829.39 
Kansas ... . 27,193.28 
Michigan .... .. 46,048.41 
Minnesota . 33,793.59 
Mississippi . : 30,912.95 


Montana ... .. 15,000.00 


Nebraska .. : ... 20,434.70 


North Carolina . ae 16,164.85 
Ohio ... aad ceccse 1010.42 
Oregon : . 15,000.00 
South Dakota 15,139.07 
Texas . 67.325.20 
Washington 18,825.02 
Wyoming .. 15,000.00 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 

THE position of 
American Red Cross has been tendered to and 
aeceepted by Dr. Axson. Dr. Axson 
professer of English at 
ids that chair at the 
Institute at Houston, 
institute, at the 
extended a fur 


national secretary of the 
Stockton 
was formerly Prince 
ton University and now h 
William M. Rice 


Texas. The trustees of the 
of the Red Cross, have 


] 


request 
lough to Dr. Axson for t 

Francis W. 
Young Of 
of voeati 


le period of the war. 


KirnkHaM, of the Brigham 


niversity, has been chosen director 


mal education for Utah, following 


the laving of plans to bring the state under 
provisions of the Smith-Hughes act. 

Dr. D. J 
professor of vocational education in 


and 


courses in various centers in the 


MacDonatp has been appointed 
associate 
the U 
and s 
state for 

THe U 


nouns th 


niversity of Indiana will organize 


Mervise 


the training of vocational teachers. 


ited States Food Administration an 
appointment of Miss Martha Van 


upon the 
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as director of home economics in 
New York City, 
Mary Schwartz Rose to the same 


Rensselaer, 
New York 
Mrs 
position for the city. 

CLrark W 
Wisconsin, 


oT phvsi al educati mit California 


state outside of 
and of 

PROFESSOR HETHERINGTON, 
Madison, 


supervisor 


has been 


appoll 


Proressor S. Gare Lowrre, of the Univer 


sity of Cincinnati, has been appointed a mem 
ber of the committee on patriotism through 


James M 


ymimiuttee is to 


education by Governor Cox, of 


Ohio. The e conduct a cam 
paign for patriotism throughout the state by 
explaining 


and 


the war, 


the issues of the present 


war, its 


causes Various questions out of 


ryrowing 


such as food conservation, civilian 


relief and war finance 


GeEoRGE WiLuis Botsrorp, protessor of an 
history at Columbia U 


sudde nly in his office at the 


cient 
cember 13, aged fifty-five years. 
Proressor GEORG 
Harvard 


Isis, gave at the 


Sarton, lecturer on phi 


losophy at University and editor of 


University of Chicago a pub 


lic lecture, with illustrations, on December 7, 
nd civilization at 


the time of Leonardo da Vinci.” 


his subject being “ Science a 


Proressor Joun Livingston 


Washington 


elected 


University, St. Louis, has been 
protessor ot NH Harv ird 


University. 


Prorressor G. H. Scott, for fifteen vears 


professor of mathematics and astronomy in 
Yankton College, Yankton, South Dakota, has 
resigned to become principal of Benzonia 
Academy, Benzonia, Michigan 


has resigned 


Proressor Water L. FLEMING 


his position in Louisiana State University to 
accept a professorship of history in Vanderbilt 
University left vacant by Professor Sioussat’s 
transfer to Brown University. 

Dr. 


Cincinnati, 


Percy Kenpatt Hotmes, University of 
director of 


Wesleyan U 


has bee nN 


appointed 


physical education at Ohio 
versity. 

Mr. Crarence McCracken, formerly super- 
Monticello and Stuart, Ia., has 


superintendent of schools at 


intendent at 


been elected 








Reed, who resigned his position to accept a 
place as assistant state club leader at lowa 


Ix lowa, Superinte ndents L. C. Denslow, of 
Wapello; S. R. Kirkpatrick, of Winthrop, and 
Robert Fearing, of Wesley, have joined thé 
army. 

Hlerpert S. West, of Rochester, was re- 
elected president of the New York State 
Teachers’ Association at its Syracuse meeting 
at which about 9,000 teachers were registered. 
Mrs. Florence S. Knapp was renamed vice- 
president, and Richard A. Searing of North 
Tonawanda and W. H. Benedict of Elmira 
were reelected secretary and treasurer, re 
spectively. 

Tue second annual meeting of the Tri-State 
Round Table of Kentucky, Ohio and West 
Virginia was held in November in the new 
high-school building at Charleston, West Vir- 
ginia, with Superintendent Laidley as chair- 
man. The speakers at the three general ses- 
sions were State Superintendent Pearson, of 
Ohio; President Crossfield, of Transylvania 
University, Kentucky; State Superintendent 
M. P. Shawkey, and Dr. Waitman Barbe, of 
West Virginia University. 

Tue sixty-fourth semi-annual meeting of 
the Ohio Valley Round Table was held in the 
new high-school building at Parkersburg, No- 
vember 2 and 3. The principal address was 
given by Dean W. G. Chambers of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. 

A CONFERENCE of the Latin departments of 
four colleges, Mt. Holyoke, Smith, Vassar and 
Wellesley, was held at Vassar College in No- 
vember. Mt. Holyoke was represented by Pro- 
fessors Hoag, Taylor, and Waites; Smith, by 
Professors Brady, Gragg and Mellwain; 
Wellesley, by Professors Hawes, Walton and 
Fletcher; Vassar, by all the members of its 
Latin department. The conference was a con- 


sequence of correspondence about the report 
of the commission of The College Entrance 
Examination Board dealing with the form of 
defining requirements in Latin for entrance 
to college. A statement was drawn by the con- 
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rence setting forth the united opinion of the 
sur colleges; this statement will appear in 


eir forthcoming catalogues as the preferred 
form of definition for the entrance require 
ents in Latin. 


Tue American University Union in Europe, 
hose headquarters were ope ned in the Royal 
Palace Hotel in Paris the latter part of Oc 
tober, has already been found inadequate for 
those desiring to make use of its facilities and 
idditional hotel accommodations are being 
ecured. Established to meet the needs of 
American university and college men in 
Europe for military and other service, the 
tyv- 


1} 
a 


Union has already been joined by over eig] 
seven of the most representative American 
universities and colleges. Not only has a 
branch office been opened at 16 Pall Mall East, 
London, but an additional branch at Bordeaux 
is under contemplation. The Rev. Anson 
Phelps Stokes, secretary of Yale University, 
has completed plans for a visit to Europe in 
the interest of the union and will spend several 
weeks in investigating conditions created by 
its formation. 

Accusations of disloyalty against five mem- 
bers of the faculty of the University of Illi- 
nois were found on December 11 to be without 
grounds, by a subcommittee in a report to the 
board of trustees of the institution. The re- 
port of the subcommittee which investigated 
the charges, however, suggested that the atti- 
tude of the four men and one woman toward 
W. H. Kerrick, an agent of the Department 
of Justice, was “ discourteous.” The board of 
trustees agreed with the report of the sub- 
committee, and announced that in the future 
any talk of disloyalty will be dealt with sum- 
marily and issued a warning to faculty mem- 


bers to guard their utterances. 


Tue Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching, at the recent annual meet- 
ing of its trustees, adopted a resolution to the 
effect that any time spent in the army, 
navy or other national service during the 
war shall be included in the twenty-five years 
of teaching which are counted for qualifica- 
tion to receive a retirement pension. 














DE 22. 1917 
live scl sin Clev land were Ci sed \ ha 
to lack of coal on December 14. Unless relief 


week, 1b Was planned 


was obtained early in the 
» close all elementary schools for oiie month. 
Tu 


' 
bats 


prudential committee of Oberlin Col- 


voted to suspend the college work 
oa 


until January 16. 


It was thought advisable 
open the institution until relief from 


the coal shortage is in sight. 


Atrrep University has closed its doors on 


“ount of the coal shortage. 


Brown University has decided to shorten 
ts college year in order to meet the need for 
workers next summer in various: branches of 


ynal service. Commencement day will 


29 instead of June 19. 


the nati 
be May 
and the diffi- 


Spain, the 


war conditions 


Because of 


culty in procuring passports to 


University of California has discontinued the 
two traveling fellowships in Pacifie coast his- 
tory established some years since, each of the 


value of $1,500. 

Aw American Red Cross Institute has been 
organized in Cincinnati for the purpose of 
training volunteers for relief of families de- 
The Associated 
University of Cincinnati 


pendent upon enlisted men. 
the 
Those who wish to continue 


Charities and 
will cooperate. 
their training may take advantage of a special 
course in social service, which will be offered 
by the university during the semester begin- 
ning February 11, 1918. 


Tue British Board of Agriculture, which 
full knowledge of the present 
additional labor in agriculture, has been con- 
sulted by the Board of Education, and their 
given as follows: “The 
soard of Education 
in strongly deprecating the release of children 


has need of 


opinion has been 


3oard concurs with the 


under the age of twelve from attendance at 
school for employment in agriculture, believ- 
ing that at no time in the history of the 
country was the education of the rising gen- 
eration of more importance.” 


Missourr’s rural schools show many serious 
deficiencies in health conditions, according to 


which was undertaken by the De- 


a report 
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par ‘ Che trv ds t it the 
Stat N rm scl VW Csr ly em 
phasizes the state’s need of laws to provid 
health i ection in the schools Att nis 


ealled to the fact that 98.2 per cent. of the 


schools investigated have no 


tion whatever. Only 3.5 per cent. have dental 
inspection, and only 1.7 per cent. make any 


etiort to examine chil 


although 491 cases were ri 1x rted to t in 
vestigating committee. Provision for testing 
the eyesight of children is made by ly 19.4 


and for testing pupil 


hearing, by 10.7 per cent. The 


311 cases of malnutrition and 646 case 

fects in speech, and although 175 pul ils are 
suffering from spinal curvature and sixty from 
chorea, scarcely a third of the schools have 
made any provision for the health and com- 
fort of the defective child Seating arrange- 


ments that are a perpetual invitation to spinal 
curvature and other physical defects are com- 
mon, as the great majority of the children are 
required to sit at desks that can not be ad- 
justed to their individual needs. Other con 
ditions that militate against the health of the 
pupils in a large percentage of the schools are 
lack of disinfection of schoolrooms, polluted 
water supply, defective toilet arrangements, 
lack of modern heating and ventilating sys- 
The 


new 


tems, and improper disposal of sewage. 
the 
health laws, the installation of school physi- 


committee recommends passage of 


cians, and more liberal support of the various 
public health agencies of the state. 


Tue Educational Museum of the St. Louis 
Public Schools 
boxed groups of material to the schools during 
the scholastic year 1916-1917, now that 


is in the hands of every 


delivered 66,810 separately 
and 
the new catalogue 
teacher in those schools the anticipated in- 
an additional de- 


been called into 


crease of orders is such that 


livery truck has service. 


Every public-school teacher of St. L 
the catalogue and 


juIS 1S 


privileged to select from 


order such collections as she can best use to 
illustrate her various lessons as planned for 
the following week. The delivery trucks reach 
every school once a week, collecting the ma- 
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terial delivered there the previous week and 
depositing the material ordered for the cur- 
rent week. The work of this 
been so carefully systematized that the entire 


museum has 


annual expense to the board of education of 
St. Louis of the museum, including all 
salaries, delivery service, overhead expenses, 
as well as constant additions to the circulating 
collections, averages about 14 cents per pupil 
served thereby. 

Srupents of Reed College and the Univer 
sity of Washington held a debate on Decem- 
on a new plan which has five new fea- 
First, the debates take place on neutral 
grounds. They will be held in the afternoon 
before the entire student body and guests of 


Tacoma, Wash- 


ington, and in the evening at two of the audi- 


ber 7, 


tures: 


the two large high schools of 
toriums at Camp Lewis, American Lake, be 
fore the officers and enlisted men of the army. 
In the second place, the speakers are assigned 
their own 


to sides only in accordance with 


convictions. A third new feature is the ab 
sence of judges and the provision for a vote 


A fourth de- 


Yr. 


traditional methods, more sig 


of the entire audience by ballot. 
parture from 
nificant than any of the others, is the agree- 
ment to have the decision made, not according 


of the debate, but according to 


to the merits 
the merits of the question; so that the speak 
ers will be engaged in an academic per 
formance before three judges, who are to de 
le how well they speak, but bet nm aud 
‘ n they mus dea , 4 vi 
it their sid lest th rt 
\ { tur 
, , del } 
Der , 


—— oP hem & O20 aap oe © ¢ op & ens 
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who must work, and by providing schools to 
teach how to do better work, is re- 
counted in Child Warring Coun- 
tries, a brief review of foreign reports just is- 
sued by the National Children’s Bureau. The 
prospect for better industrial education for 
England has lately been strengthened by the 
bill introduced in the British Parliament by 
Mr. Herbert Fisher, president of the board of 
education. The bill compulsory 


school attendance age at fourteen without the 


them 
Labor in 


fixes the 


present exemptions and requires that all work- 
ing children under eighteen spend at least 320 
in continuation schools. In 


hours a year 


Italy, as well as in France and England, 
standards of labor protection were relaxed at 
the beginning of the war only to be restored 
and strengthened 
} 


long 


as experience showed that 


night and Sunday work, with 


on health and efficiency, did 


hours, 
their evil effects 
not pay. And Russia, according to informa- 
tion received since the bulletin went to press, 
has found it necessary to withdraw the power 
given her minister of labor and industry early 
in the war to grant exemptions to concerns do- 
ing war work from the laws regulating hours 
and the employment of women, and of children 
Canada, New Zealand and 


practically un- 


under seventeen. 


Australia have maintained 


changed through three years of war strain their 


1 


high standards of 


children. 


for working 


protection 


DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE SMITH HUGHES 
ACT 


1 
FrAR . < pressed in some quarters lest the 
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eation would be dealt with merely as a labor 
unit and not as a producing citizen, with suth- 
cient emphasis upon citizen. 

It has been suggested that the offering of 
vocational education through vocational high 
schools as integral parts of a unified system is 
desirable. It is argued that vocational classes 
should, as a precaution, be held in the very 
same buildings in which civic, literary and 
cultural subjects are otfered. 

In this connection a further suggestion may 
be appropriate. One way of promoting unity 
in the school system, while providing a voca- 
tional training of which there is to-day such 
erving need, would be to assign credits to 
units of vocational work, these credits to be ac- 
cepted toward graduation from high schools 
and for college entrance. A state board of 
education might properly require that high 
schools receiving state aid should fully honor 
all credits given for units of vocational work. 
Thus, a young man after taking night school 
or continuation school work under the Smith- 
Hughes act might, if he should desire to 
graduate from high school or college, be given 
full credit for vocational work done. <A pro- 
vision for such acceptance of units would knit 


together the existing schools and the voca- 


tional classes. By such a credit system and by 
the olding of voeational classes so that not 
ly wageworkers may attend but also hig! 
school students, the apprehension lest a dual 
Vstem grow ip Ww 1] i ve kk ss bas s. The re 
re two great objectives, one is to extend vastly 
t t r \ t il educat 1 and the 
t r t ry} with ul \ 


THE SCHOOLMASTER IN BELGIUM 
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plies in the Western Hemisph« re to their dis 
tribution to needy Belgians and French at 
their city or village headquarters, had been in 
the hands of American volunteers. The Com- 
mission for Relief in Beigium has recently 
sent out to all its former members a complete 
list of these men, comprising 169 names. The 
list is an interesting study, as indicating the 
type of men who were willing and able to give 
themselves, for longer or shorter periods—a 
dozen of them were in the service from the 
beginning to the end of the work, the others 
for varying terms, of which the shortest were 
only a few months—to this magnificent enter- 
prise. It must be remembered that they were 
unpaid, but that they had been carefully se 
lected from a thousand applicants. Thirty- 
eight of these 169 names are to be found in 
“Who’s Who in America.” 

It is not without significance that though 
the work was of a very practical nature—it 
has been characterized as an enormous grocery 
business, and it was that, although much 
more—127 of the 169 men, or more than 75 
per cent., were college graduates. There has 
never been any question as to the efticienecy 
with which the business was handled, from 
which fact it would appear that the college 
graduate is not only quite as generous as 


other men, but quite as capable 


1) 


On the list of 66 colleges in which these 
men were trained, we find Oxford University 
at the head, with 27 names rhis situation is 
explained by the general use of Rhodes schol 
rs. esi \ ' e work 
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terial delivered there the previous week and 
depositing the material ordered for the cur- 
rent week. The work of this museum has 
been so carefully systematized that the entire 
annual expense to the board of education of 
St. Louis of the museum, including all 
salaries, delivery service, overhead expenses, 
as well as constant additions to the circulating 
collections, averages about 14 cents per pupil 
served thereby. 


Stupents of Reed College and the Univer- 
sity of Washington held a debate on Decem- 
ber 7, on a new plan which has five new fea- 
tures: First, the debates take place on neutral 
grounds. They will be held in the afternoon 
before the entire student body and guests of 
the two large high schools of Tacoma, Wash- 
ington, and in the evening at two of the audi- 
toriums at Camp Lewis, American Lake, be- 
fore the officers and enlisted men of the army. 
In the second place, the speakers are assigned 
to sides only in accordance with their own 
convictions. A third new feature is the ab- 
sence of judges and the provision for a vote 
of the entire audience by ballot. A fourth de- 
parture from traditional methods, more sig- 
nificant than any of the others, is the agree- 
ment to have the decision made, not according 
to the merits of the debate, but according to 
the merits of the question; so that the speak- 
ers will not be engaged in an academic per- 
formance before three judges, who are to de- 
cide how well they speak, but before an audi- 
ence whom they must endeavor to convince 
that their side of the question is the right 
one. A fifth feature is the absence of any at- 
tempt to interpret the ethics of debating by 
formal rules. Each speaker is free to use any 
methods and any materials which seem to him 
fair. The subject for the first debate is, “ Re- 
solved, That at the conclusion of the present 
war, the nations of the world should establish 
an international supreme court supported by 
an international constabulary to enforce its 
decrees.” 

THE struggle of nine of the warring coun- 
tries to strengthen their human resources by 
making labor conditions tolerable for children 
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who must work, and by providing schools to 
teach them how to do better work, is re 
counted in Child Labor in Warring Coun- 
tries, a brief review of foreign reports just is- 
sued by the National Children’s Bureau. The 
prospect for better industrial education for 
England has lately been strengthened by the 
bill introduced in the British Parliament by 
Mr. Herbert Fisher, president of the board of 
education. The bill fixes the compulsory 
school attendance age at fourteen without the 
present exemptions and requires that all work- 
ing children under eighteen spend at least 320 
hours a year in continuation schools. In 
Italy, as well as in France and England, 
standards of labor protection were relaxed at 
the beginning of the war only to be restored 
and strengthened as experience showed that 
long hours, night and Sunday work, with 
their evil effects on health and efficiency, did 
not pay. And Russia, according to informa- 
tion received since the bulletin went to press, 
has found it necessary to withdraw the power 
given her minister of labor and industry early 
in the war to grant exemptions to concerns do- 
ing war work from the laws regulating hours 
and the employment of women, and of children 
under seventeen. Canada, New Zealand and 
Australia have maintained practically un- 
changed through three years of war strain their 
high standards of protection for working 
children. 





DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE SMITH-HUGHES 
ACT 


Fear is expressed in some quarters lest the 
Smith-Hughes act result in a dual school 
system. Such a duality in the school system 
as exists in Germany is not favored. There is 
fear lest pupils be divided into two great 
groups, one to become producers only and one 
to become qualified for leadership, power and 
cultured living. 

There is nothing in the Smith-Hughes act 
which need result in such a cleavage. It 
would be only under an unwise and unwar- 
ranted administration of the act that in any 
particular the person receiving vocational edu- 
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cation would be dealt with merely as a labor 
unit and not as a producing citizen, with suffi- 
cient emphasis upon citizen. 

It has’ been suggested that the offering of 
vocational education through vocational high 
schools as integral parts of a unified system is 
desirable. It is argued that vocational classes 
should, as a precaution, be held in the very 
same buildings in which civic, literary and 
cultural subjects are offered. 

In this connection a further suggestion may 
be appropriate. One way of promoting unity 
in the school system, while providing a voca- 
tional training of which there is to-day such 
crying need, would be to assign credits to 
units of vocational work, these credits to be ac- 
cepted toward graduation from high schools 
and for college entrance. A state board of 
education might properly require that high 
schools receiving state aid should fully honor 
all credits given for units of vocational work. 
Thus, a young man after taking night school 
or continuation school work under the Smith- 
Hughes act might, if he should desire to 
graduate from high school or college, be given 
full credit for vocational work done. A pro- 
vision for such acceptance of units would knit 
together the existing schools and the voca- 
tional classes. By such a credit system and by 
the holding of vocational classes so that not 
only wageworkers may attend but also high- 
school students, the apprehension lest a dual 
system grow up will have less basis. There 
are two great objectives, one is to extend vastly 
the facilities for vocational education and the 
other is to accomplish the purpose with unity. 


Artanp D. WEEKS 
DEAN OF THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
Farco, NortH DAKOTA 


' 


THE SCHOOLMASTER IN BELGIUM 

In April, 1917, following declaration of war 
by the United States, the American members 
of the Commission for Relief in Belgium were 
withdrawn from that country and replaced 
by Hollanders. Thus ended a period of two 
years and a half during which the work of 
Belgian relief, from the purchasing of sup- 
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plies in the Western Hemisphere to their dis- 
tribution to needy Belgians and French at 
their city or village headquarters, had been in 
the hands of American volunteers. The Com- 
mission for Relief in Belgium has recently 
sent out to all its former members a complete 
list of these men, comprising 169 names. The 
list is an interesting study, as indicating the 
type of men who were willing and able to give 
themselves, for longer or shorter periods—a 
dozen of them were in the service from the 
beginning to the end of the work, the others 
for varying terms, of which the shortest were 
only a few months—to this magnificent enter- 
prise. It must be remembered that they were 
unpaid, but that they had been carefully se- 
lected from a thousand applicants. Thirty- 
eight of these 169 names are to be found in 
“'Who’s Who in America.” 

It is not without significance that though 
the work was of a very practical nature—it 
has been characterized as an enormous grocery 
business, and it was that, although much 
more—127 of the 169 men, or more than 75 
per cent., were college graduates. There has 
never been any question as to the efficiency 
with which the business was handled, from 
which fact it would appear that the college 
graduate is not only quite as generous as 
other men, but quite as capable. 

On the list of 66 colleges in which these 
men were trained, we find Oxford University 
at the head, with 27 names. This situation is 
explained by the general use of Rhodes schol- 
ars, especially at the beginning of the work, 
on account of their accessibility. Cambridge 
University had two representatives with the 
commission, Leipzig had 4, Berlin 2, Paris 2, 
Geneva 2, Freiburg 2, Montpellier 1, Bonn 1, 
the Ecole des Sciences Politiques 1, Brussels 
1, Louvain 1, the Brussels Conservatoire 1. 
Of American institutions, Harvard is first 
with 17. Then come California with 16, 
Princeton with 15, Yale with 13, Stanford 
with 8, Columbia with 7, Chicago with 4 and 
Kansas with 3. As to occupation, the larger 
number of the workers were men of affairs, 
engineers of Mr. Hoover’s personal acquaint- 
ance, whom he knew he could trust, bankers, 
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financiers, lawyers, naturally and wisely a 
number of physicians. But men from quieter 
walks of life were not lacking. There was an 
artist, there were two or three musicians, there 
were several ministers; and in spite of the 
common conception of the schoolmaster’s ina- 
bility to deal with the problems of real life, 
there was a surprisingly long list of school 
men. 

It is a matter of pride to the teaching fra- 
ternity that the man who next to Mr. Hoover 
himself has probably counted for most in the 
commissions work, who at least has given 
the work what is thus far its most brilliant 
and useful literary expression, is the Leland 
Stanford professor Vernon L. Kellogg. Dr. 
Kellogg and his gifted wife, who was the com- 
mission’s only woman member and who has 
ably seconded her husband both with the work 
itself and with its written record, were in 
Belgium from June till November, 1915, and 
again from July, 1916, till the exodus. Dr. 
Kellogg is now with the food administration 
in Washington, and his long list of publica- 
tions touching questions of zoology is being 
lengthened at present by lucid discussion of 
an even more vital problem. 

Dr. David P. Barrows, dean of the facul- 
ties of the University of California, had 
charge of the work in Greater Brussels during 
the spring of 1916. Professor George McLean 
Harper, of Princeton, author of standard 
. Lives of Saint-Beuve and Wordsworth, was in 
Brussels for a short time in 1915. Professor 
Thomas E. Oliver, of the Romance depart- 
ment of the University of Illinois, took charge 
in September, 1915, of the records of the Eng- 
lish and German agreements and underta- 
kings on the basis of which the work was al- 
lowed to continue, and during nearly a year 
of residence in Brussels rendered invaluable 
service by cataloguing these records and ren- 
dering them accessible. Professor Henry S. 
Pratt, of Haverford, a zoologist like Dr. Kel- 
logg, was a member of the organization dur- 
ing the latter half of the year 1916. Dr. 
Frank Angell, the Stanford psychologist, 
spent the larger part of the year 1916 traveling 
about Belgium and collecting data for the 
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commission. Professor Robert Arrowsmith, 
formerly of Teacher’s College of Columbia 
University, was stationed at Liége for two 
years. Professor Herbert F. Hamilton, of 
Amherst, gave a year’s leave of absence to 
most earnest and vigorous labors for the 
stricken country. Professor Frank P. Brack- 
ett, the Pomona College astronomer; Professor 
Guillermo F. Hall, of the University of Texas, 
and Professor R. T. House, of the University 
of Oklahoma, were each in the work for sev- 
eral months. Mr. Joseph Green, formerly of 
the history department of Columbia, was for 
nearly two years an alert and efficient in- 
spector with duties which carried him all over 
the little kingdom. Of school executives, be- 
sides Dean Barrows, Principal H. F. Cutler, 
of the Mount Hermon Boys’ School and 
Headmaster Carlos H. Stone, of the Stone 
School, Cornwall-on-Hudson, New York, 
worked faithfully for some months each. 

It can certainly not be said that scholars 
have been blind to the demands of the world- 
crisis or more helpless than other men in 
meeting them. 

Roy Tempe House 
NorMAN, OKLA. 


QUOTATIONS 
THE HEALTH OF THE SCHOOL CHILD 


THE annual report for 1916 of the chief 
medical officer of the Board of Education, 
though slightly longer than its predecessor, is 
necessarily a much smaller volume than we 
were accustomed to before the war. In his 
prefatory letter to the president of the board, 
Sir George Newman shows his consciousness 
of what Herbert Spencer called “ physical 
morality ” as a preponderating factor in the 
rearing and training of children. He defines 
school hygiene as the branch of public medi- 
cine which is concerned with all that affects 
the healthy physical development of the child 
of school age. Its foundations are laid, first, 
in a system of education favorable to sound 
physical growth; next in a suitable school en- 
vironment; and, lastly, in the medical super- 
vision of the individual child. School hygiene 
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is thus an integral part—one might even say 
the mainspring—of the public educational ma- 
chine. It likewise forms a part of the public 
system of state medicine. Presented in this 
way, the idea of school hygiene is seen as no 
narrow notion called “medical inspection,” 
but as an ideal towards the realization of 
which much has been done in the past decade, 
though very much remains to be achieved. 
The war more than anything else has brought 
home to the public the conception of the child 
as a primary national asset. Writing of the 
“volume of national inefficiency, of unfitness 
and suffering, of unnecessary expenditure, and 
of industrial unrest and unemployability to 
which this country consents because of its 
relative failure to rear and to educate a 
healthy, virile, and well-equipped race of chil- 
dren,” Sir George Newman lays down the prin- 
ciple that no investment and no national econ- 
omy can compare in results with care for the 
rising generation. Even more important in 
our view is his insistence that the goal of 
primary education is not an industrial “ hand” 
but a healthy human personality—a good citi- 
zen. Thus we are carried with him to his 
logical conclusion that no reconstruction of the 
state can wisely ignore the claim of the child. 

Although progress has been made, and has 
been maintained even in time of war, there is 
no room for complacency. The records of the 
findings of the school medical service in 1916 
show all too much ill health, disability, and 
defect of mind and body. Uncleanliness, mal- 
nutrition, and mental backwardness debar tens 
of thousands of children from reaping proper 
advantage from the educational system pro- 
vided by the country. Disease takes even 
heavier toll of the six million children in at- 
tendance at school. We learn that probably 
half the whole number need dental treatment, 
and not less than half a million need it 
urgently, while a further half million are so 
defective in eyesight as to be unable to take 
reasonable advantage of their lessons. An- 
other quarter of a million are seriously handi- 
capped by diseases of the ear, throat, and lym- 
phatic glands. A year ago it was estimated 
in round figures that a million children of 
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school age were so defective or diseased in body 
or mind as not to be able to profit reasonably 
by education, and there are no grounds for 
supposing that things are appreciably better 
at the present day. 

The investigations of the school medical 
service have thus revealed the gigantic size of 
the evil. What is to be done? In the opinion 
of Sir George Newman the evil is only remedi- 
able by systematic and continuous attention. 
The necessary machinery is in existence; “ in 
some areas,” he says, “it is yielding adequate 
returns; in other areas it is insufficiently ap- 
plied, or misapplied, to the problems presented ; 
and in other areas, again, particularly in re- 
gard to medical treatment, it is in abeyance, 
or wholly ineffectual, due in part to a failure 
to foresee the vital importance to the nation 
of the health of the children and in part, 
perhaps, to a sense of false economy or even 
parsimony.” 

The problem is by no means simple, nor can 
it be solved by merely applying the whip and 
the spur to inert and obstructive local educa- 
tion authorities, for persons and authorities 
outside their control share their responsibili- 
ties and their powers. At each stage of the 
child’s passage from infancy to adolescence 
there is overlapping, confusion, and competi- 
tion among the authorities charged with his 
care; and, indeed, it is so throughout the seven 
ages of man. It is recognition of this which 
has given such strength to the movement 
towards a Ministry of Health. As an official 
Sir George Newman naturally confines his 
suggestions for reform to the matter imme- 
diately in hand, but his words are capable of a 
far wider application. “ What is needed,” he 
says, “ under existing circumstances and under 
existing law, is therefore an effective unifica- 
tion of all the powers having for their purpose 
the healthy upbringing of youth,” and “an 
understanding of the whole problem as one and 
the same problem and an administration of 
the law affecting it as a unified and co-ordi- 
nated administration in every locality.” 

The introduction to the report concludes 
with a statement of the steps necessary from 
the medical point of view in order to secure 
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the full value of the school medical service to 
every child of school age in each area. They 
are defined in a series of seven propositions, 
together constituting a minimum standard of 
the physical claim of the individual child. 
These requirements are as follows: (1) That 
every child shall periodically come under direct 
medical and dental supervision, and, if found 
defective, shall be “followed up.” (2) That 
every child found malnourished shall, somehow 
or other, be nourished, and every child found 
verminous shall, somehow or other, be cleansed. 
(3) That for every sick, diseased, or defective 
child skilled medical treatment shall be made 
available, either by the local education au- 
thority or otherwise. (4) That every child 
shall be educated in a well-ventilated school- 
room or classroom, or in some form of open- 
air schoolroom or classroom. (5) That every 
child shall have daily, organized physical exer- 
cise of appropriate character. (6) That no 
child of school age shall be employed for 
profit except under approved conditions. (7) 
That the school environment and the means of 
education shall be such as can in no case exert 
unfavorable or injurious influences upon the 
health, growth and development of the child. 

Simple, and we might add self-evident, as 
each proposition is, Sir George Newman 
admits that together they comprise a somewhat 
formidable policy of child welfare. They can 
not all be realized immediately, but they em- 
body principles which every local education 
authority should be compelled to recognize and 
to carry into practise to the best of its powers. 
By such means “the normal child, who after 
all is more important to the nation and to the 
future than the deficient child, may grow 
strong, healthy, and capable.”—The British 
Medical Journal. 





RESOLUTION OF THE MASSACHU- 
SETTS TEACHERS 
Tue following resolution was passed at the 
closing meeting on November 17 of the fed- 
eration of the Massachusetts Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, the Massachusetts Superintendents’ 
Association, the New England Superintend- 
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ents’ Association and the American Institute 
of Instruction: 

Resolved, That we hereby approve the report of 
the commission on physical education appointed 
last year. Physical training should cease to be 
largely confined to school athletics. The exami- 
nation of young men applying for enlistment or 
called by the draft has shown that a large per- 
centage are physically unfit for service. This is a 
lamentable reflection upon the educational insti- 
tutions of our country, which have woefully neg- 
lected this side of the development of our youth. 
We, therefore, urge the passage of legislation that 
will insure the necessity for well-rounded, syste- 
matic physical training for boys and girls. 

WHEREAS, during the current year the neces- 
sity for increased food production has not only 
developed lively interest on the part of many of 
our young people, but has also shown a surprising 
increase in the place which agriculture holds in the 
life of the state and nation, 

Resolved, That we favor the introduction into 
grammar and high-school curricula of agricultural 
courses, surveying the subject from a national and 
international viewpoint, as well as the introduc- 
tion of elementary instruction in farming and gar- 
dening. 

In a democratic country opening wide its doors 
to the many races of the world and receiving them 
into citizenship, it is imperative that the public 
schools assume the responsibility of training its 
young people in the duties and principles of citi- 
zenship. Be it, therefore, 

Resolved, That we second earnestly the statute 
recently passed by the General Court requiring the 
teaching of citizenship in our public schools. We 
contend, however, that the methods to be em- 
ployed should be the result of careful study on 
the part of educators and should vary to meet the 
demands of different communities. We insist that 
the treatment of this subject should be broad and 
should not include the state-wide adoption of any 
arbitrary plan such as the so-called ‘‘School City’’ 
System, but rather of such plans as shall be de- 
vised by the State Board of Education or by local 
school boards after careful investigation of local 
needs and conditions. 

Resolved, That we heartily endorse the recom- 
mendation of the United States commissioner of 
education and the commissioner of our own state 
that we make every possible effort to keep our 
boys and girls in school, believing that true pa- 
triotism demands the service of men and women 
of broad outlook and thorough knowledge, and 
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that these qualities are dependent on the years of 
training that our grammar and high schools can 
give. Also whereas, there is now an unprecedented 
number of )ositions open to loyal men and women 
of high scientific and academic training, and 
whereas, the number and importance of these posi- 
tions will increase in the reconstruction period 
after the war, and whereas, to fill these positions 
it is evidently desirable that more of our young 
people than usual be encouraged to attend higher 
institutions after graduation from high school, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the colleges, in the interest of 
our youth and of our nation, should grant a larger 
measure of freedom to secondary schools in plan- 
ning their preparatory courses and should also so 
modify their entrance requirements as to permit 
the entrance of any pupil who has secured the es- 
sentials of an effective education and possesses the 
requisite intellectual ability and maturity of pur- 
pose. ° 

Resolved, That in the present calamity into 
which our country has been thrown we do all in our 
power to support our President and our legisla- 
tors; that we preach allegiance to the flag and to 
the principles of democracy; that we frown upon 
the lukewarm, the faint-hearted and the traitor, 
and that we make it our business and, in so far as 
our influence will carry, the business of our pupils 
to further the doctrines of democracy, of freedom 
and of protection for the downtrodden. 

May God grant a speedy culmination of the war 
and a peace securing the universal adoption of the 
principles of liberty, equality and fraternity. 
(Signed) Jonn A. Avery, 

Mase C. Braae, 
FREDERICK W. KINGMAN, 
Committee 





EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 

RECITATION AS A FACTOR IN MEMORIZING 

DOUBLING one’s power to get and to use knowl- 
edge is doubtless worth far more than doubling 
one’s knowledge. Knowing how to study is, in this 
sense, better than knowing other facts.1 
But that students can not be depended upon 
to discover economical methods of studying 
by themselves has often been discovered by 
inquiry. Miss M. J. Baldwin, for example, 
found for grammar and high-schoo! pupils 


1E. L. Thorndike, ‘‘ Education, a First Book,’’ 
p. 36. 
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that 82 per cent. studied words rather than 
thoughts, that they study in a mechanical sort of 
way which enables them to say that they have 
studied the lesson and spent the required time. 
They read the words over and over and doubtless 
get more confused the more they read.2 

Testing these same students as college seniors 
or graduates, whose store of information has 
been increased many fold, we too often find 
that their technique of learning shows little 
or no improvement. These conditions have 
occurred in spite of the fact that since the 
memorable work of Ebbinghaus, hundreds of 
studies have been made upon the technique 
and economy of learning, the exposition and 
applications of which have filled many books. 
The difficulty has been that improper habits 
of study become established before the pupil 
learns the better ways. The teacher, however, 
should not receive entire blame for this state 
of affairs, for information concerning certain 
fundamental funetions is wanting and much 
of the information now in hand is not ap- 
plicable to the elementary school. 

Consider for a moment an elementary class 
learning its spelling or grammar lesson, a 
vocabulary, or a poem! The individual meth- 
ods of attack are myriad and with respect to 
reading and attempted recall differences ap- 
pear most clearly. Many will be seen to read 
and reread the material for a while, after 
which an attempt is made to recite without 
reference to the page except where memory 
fails. Some begin the attempt at recitation 
very early, some very late. Some combine 
readings with attempted ‘recitations; many 
confine themselves to reading and rereading 
entirely. The varieties of such combinations 
are legion. Concerning the broad functions, 
reading and recitation as here employed, it is 
imperative to have information, since they are 
manifestly of fundamental importance in any 
attempt to learn. As a matter of fact, we 
have only the somewhat conflicting results of 
a few experiments performed upon adults. 
The results of these studies, even were they 
harmonious, could not be safely applied to 
the work of children, and the value of recita- 

2‘*How Children Study,’’ Archives of Psychol- 
ogy, 1909, No. 12, p. 70. 
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tions in the learning of children has not been 
experimentally determined. 


THE PRESENT EXPERIMENTS 


The present study presents the results of 
an effort to determine the relative values of 
learning by reading as compared to learning 
by recitation in the case of school children 
working under school conditions and with the 
ordinary school-room methods of attack. The 
material selected is comparable to that with 
which the children are accustomed to deal in 
their daily work and the method of studying 
was the same as they would employ in learn- 
ing a vocabulary or a history or geography 
lesson with the knowledge that at the end of 
the study period they would be given a written 
examination. Adult subjects were also tested 


with similar materials and methods. 

The subjects used were pupils of a grammar 
school of Oakland, California, the members of 
the fourth, sixth and eighth grades acting as 
subjects for the tests in which nonsense syl- 
lables were used and the third, fourth, fifth, 
sixth and eighth grades for the tests with 


sense material. The sense material consisted 
of series of biographies of approximately equal 
difficulty and length taken from J. McKeen 
Cattell’s “ American Men of Science.” Each 
class consisted of from 40 to 45 pupils. 


METHODS OF PROCEDURE AND TREATMENT 
OF DATA 


The directions given will define the two 
methods of study. 


You are going to study for a while in one way 
and then later you are going to study in a very 
different way. To begin with you are to study by 
reading this list of words over and over from 
beginning to end (illustrate). Remember you are 
to read only. You should never look away from 
the paper; never close your eyes to see if you can 
say the words; in fact never say a single word 
unless you are actually looking at it, actually 
reading it. 

After you have read the words through and 
through in this way for a while, I am going to give 
you a signal ‘‘Recite.’? When I say ‘‘Recite’’ 
you are to hold your paper in front of you so that 
when you are looking straight ahead, you look 
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over the top of it and you can see it by glancing 
downward a little like this. Now you are to try 
to say to yourselves as many of the syllables as 
you can without looking at the card. When you 
can not remember the next word look down at 
your card and then go on saying as many of them 
as possible without looking. Glance at the card 
again whenever you can not remember. Go 
through the list from the first word to the last in 
this way and continue until the word ‘‘time’’ is 
given. 

The exact combination of reading and rec- 
itations is shown in Tables I. and IT. 

In order to eliminate the effects of such 
sources of error as practise effects, unequal 
difficulty of texts, individual differences in 
ability, diurnal variations in efficiency and 
the like, each class was broken up into squads 
and method of experimental procedure ar- 
ranged such that these influences balanced 
one another when results of the squads were 
combined. Such matters of technique have 
been described in full elsewhere.* 

The nonsense syllables were scored by giving 
three points for a syllable correct in form and 
position; two points for a syllable correct in 
position with one letter incorrect; two points 
for a syllable correct in form but not in 
correct position; one point for a syllable with 
two letters correct but in wrong position. 

The sense material was scored by dividing 
the original texts into details, ideas, or facts 
that were mentioned, to serve as a guide. 
One credit was given for the correct repro- 
duction of each of these “details” when they 
fell under the proper name. When a detail, 
such as a birthplace, was correctly reproduced 
but applied to the wrong person, one half a 
unit was given. 


RESULTS FOR NONSENSE MATERIAL 

Table I. gives the results for the immediate 
tests and for a retention test given three or 
four hours later. At the top of the columns 
are given the amounts of reading (L.) and 
of recitation (R.) for each method, in minutes 
and seconds (first row) and in percentages 
(second row). 

8**Recitation as a Factor in Memorizing,’’ 
Arch. of Psychol., 1917, No. 40. 
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TABLE I 
Showing the Average Score for Each Grade 
Immediate Test 
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Retention Test 
Grade 8. Interval 4 hrs............... 
Aes ad db baeacades-coveed sashes } 7.02 12.55 13.66 17.55 22.89 
Pi Mitcisas a abe kadin vhs os cine sedinndies | 042 | 0.78 | 0.57 | 0.67 0.88 
Grade 6. Interval 3 hrs............... | | 
a rE A CUR. Sea Seie 5.23 | 7.12 9.91 12.58 20.38 
See casikactnledar wiiviwksdtwvdas . O45 | 0.54 | 0.72 | 0.82 | 1.19 
Grade 4. Interval 3 hrs............... 
Mb iccdnnd whet 60k adeedmians dmed 6s 3.49 | 5.89 8.35 10.58 14.25 
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The averages show a very great superiority 
of Method 5, in which the most recitation is 
introduced, over Method 1, which employs 
reading only. Twice as much is learned by 
the former as by the latter method in the 
same time. The small P.E.’s indicate a high 
reliability of these extreme differences, as well 
as the fact that the same thing is shown by 
all three classes. There is an increase in the 
amount learned as the relative amount of rec- 
itation becomes larger, a fact shown by all 
three classes. The amount of this increase 
is not constant, however, being marked by a 
particularly great difference between Method 
1, which permits no recitation, and Method 2 
which gave 20 per cent. of the time to rec- 
itation. The effect of a minute and a half of 
recitation is very marked. The increase in 
effectiveness is fairly constant from Method 
2 to 3 to 4, but the step from 4 to 5 is 
somewhat greater than any one of these. The 
most probable explanation for this exceptional 
score in the case of Method 5 is that it was 
usually productive of a little more enthusiasm 

















than other methods. The children anticipated 
this as the “ record-breaking ” method. 

The tests for retention of nonsense syllables 
were given from three to four hours after the 
learning period, the exact intervals varying 
for different classes. The pupils were simply 
asked to write down in proper order the syl- 
lables learned earlier. In general, the results 
for retention of nonsense syllables are sim- 
ilar to those found in the immediate tests 
with the important difference that the supe- 
riority of the methods involving recitation is 
much greater, in fact about twice as great. 


RESULTS FOR SENSE MATERIAL 

Table II. shows the results for the sense 
material. 

A glance will show that the results here ob- 
tained differ from those secured with non- 
sense material. In general, the advantage of 
reading with recitation as compared to read- 
ing alone is less great. Moreover it appears 
that introducing the recitation too early 
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TABLE II 
Shows the Average Score for Each Grade 


Learning Test 
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proves to be of no value; in fact, for the lower 
grades it may prove to be a positive hindrance. 
All grades agree in showing reading alone 
to be a poor method of study, while a com- 
bination of 40 per cent. reading with 60 per 
cent. recitation seems to give best results. 
The results for retention are similar except 
that the superiority of the optimum methods 
over the poorer is much more pronounced. 
The superiority of Method 4 over Method 1 in 


the immediate test, on the average, is 26.6 
per cent. + P.E. 2.5, as compared to 49.7 per 
cent. ++ P.E. 2.4 in the retention test, or nearly 
twice as much. 

Such are the findings in general, but certain 
differences between classes are to be found. 
These differences appear quite clearly in the 
results of the immediate tests. In the first 
place, the difference between the best and the 
poorest method is greater for the lower grades. 
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The superiority of the best over the poorest 
method is: 
Per Cent. Per Cent. 
For grade 8 19.02 Average for 8 + 6==18.00 
For grade 6 16.98 
For grade 5 28.44 
For grade 4 24.83 Average for 3 + 4= 35.99 
For grade3 47.15 


The differences do not increase uniformly with 
the grades, but if we average the differences 
for the eighth and sixth. grades, also for the 
third and fourth, the latter figure is exactly 
twice the former, while the fifth grade lies 
midway. The older children are doubtless 
not so badly handicapped by the lack of an 
opportunity to recite; or, stated in another 
way, the younger children are more dependent 
upon the factors involved in recitation in their 
learning. 

Another difference also appears. Optimum 
results may be obtained by introducing recita- 
tion earlier in the period in the case of the 
upper grades. For grades five, six, and eight 
the differences between Methods 3, 4, 5, and 
6 are nil or unreliably small, but in the case 
of grade four the difference between Methods 
6 and 4 is 9.52 per cent.+P.E. 6.1; the 
same difference for grade three being 17.53 per 
cent. P.E. 6.0. The introduction of the 
recitation period too early has a deleterious 
effect upon the learning of the two lower 
grades. The probable explanation of this dif- 
ference between the grades is to be found in 
the better adaptation of the older or more 
experienced learner to the conditions of the 
test. 
A final difference is that the upper grades, 
in comparison with the lower, do better when 
recitation is not introduced until fairly late, 
i. e., when the proportion of reading is greater. 
Table II. discloses the fact that for grades 
six and eight Method 3 (60 per cent. reading) 
is as good as any other, but for grades three 
and four, Method 3 is considerably inferior 
to Methods 4, 5, or 6. For grade three the 
superiority of Method 4 over Method 3 is 
25.39 per cent. P.E. 5.65; for grade four, 
14.48 per cent.+ P.E. 6.70. Grade five lies 
between the extremes, showing a small (5.11 
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per cent.) but scarcely reliable superiority of 
Method 4 over Method 3. This difference can 
not easily be accounted for, precisely, with the 
evidence at hand. It is probably due to the 
greater experience of the more advanced stu- 
dents in learning material—history, geography, 
and other lessons—in which reading plays a 
very important part. 

In some respects, the differences between 
classes in the case of immediate tests are not 
borne out by the results of the retention 
tests. The latter, however, are subject to cer- 
tain sources of error such as review of the 
material, which makes the data of doubtful 
value for such fine comparisons. The findings 
in the immediate tests are doubtless better 
indications of real distinctions between grades, 


EXPERIMENTS UPON ADULTS 


In addition to the experiments conducted 
with children as subjects, tests were made 
upon several groups of adult subjects, using 
materials and methods similar to those previ- 
ously described. The subjects were, for the 
most part, graduate students enrolled in 
classes of experimental psychology. The re- 
sults are too voluminous for detailed presen- 
tation here. It will suffice to mention that they 
were very similar to those obtained from the 
children of the upper grades. The following 
average results are a sample: 


No’ 
No. of Subjects L.10’ 
15 25.8 


(Sense Material) (Highest Possible Score 60) 
15 20.6 28.4 29.9 


SUMMARY OF RESULTS 

1. In general, recitation, after a few initial 
readings, is of much more value in learning 
than more reading. 

(a) In the case of nonsense syllables a 
method including an optimum amount of reci- 
tation will result in learning for immediate 
reproduction twice as much material as will a 
method of reading alone, and 3 or 4 hours 
later, 4 times as much will be recalled. 

(b) In the case of sense material, the opti- 
mum combination gives immediate results 27 
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per cent. better than reading alone, the differ- 
ence in a recall test 3 or 4 less later being 
about twice as great. 

2. The results for learning nonsense syl- 
lables show no conspicuous differences between 
adults or children, or between school grades. 

3. In learning sense material differences be- 
tween the grades were found on the basis of 
the results of immediate tests. 

(a) The advantage of the best methods over 
the poorest is much greater in the lower grades 
than in the upper, e. g., the average advantage 
for grades three and four of the best method 
over the poorest is 35.99 per cent. as compared 
to 18 per cent., the average for grades six and 
eight. 

(b) Introducing recitation very early in the 
study period has a disadvantageous effect 
upon the learning of the lower grades, but has 
little or no ill effect upon the work of the 
upper grades. 

(c) The upper grades, in comparison with 
the lower, learn more effectively under the 
methods involving a relatively large amount 
of reading. 


CONCLUSIONS AND IMPLICATIONS 

The quantitative evidence here given to- 
gether with a detailed introspective study indi- 
cates that reading and recitation are rela- 
tively distinct functions in the process of 
learning. Each has its proper office to per- 
form, and to restrict the learning entirely to 
one or the other results in loss of time and 
energy. Reading, as the introductory func- 
tion, should be employed until the learner is 
fairly well acquainted with the material as 
a whole; until a method for further attack has 
been tentatively adopted; and until the first 
attempt at recall will meet with some success 
without too great a distortion of the material. 
The optimum point for introducing it, thus, 
occurs early in the process, but to introduce 
it too early, as well as to introduce it too late, 
will have a detrimental effect. In determin- 
ing the exact moment at which recitation can 
best be introduced, one must take into ac- 
count the length of the lesson, the difficulty 
of the material, the kind of learning that is de- 
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sired, the age, training and general capacity 
of the learner. 

The function of recitation is similar to that 
of practise in any form of sensori-motor 
learning. Memorization consists in selecting 
certain essential bonds, eliminating the unfit, 
and exercising the former until the connec- 
tions are so well formed that once initiated, 
the series of responses will occur in proper 
sequence. The laws of use and disuse apply 
here as in other forms of learning; the physio- 
logical basis is the same. 

Since recitation is the equivalent to prac- 
tise in other forms of learning, we should ex- 
pect, as a matter of course, that any limita- 
tion of its exercise would result in retarda- 
tion of learning. Our experiments have 
shown this to be the case. In reading, while 
many of the bonds may become sufficiently es- 
tablished for immediate use, the neural con- 
nections rapidly disappear with disuse. Thus 
our results show the superiority of recitation 
to be much more pronounced in recall than in 
immediate tests. 

As a matter of fact, there is but little doubt 
that pure reading is a fiction; some recitation 
is present in every attempt to learn. The fact 
that reading is seldom if ever pure can be most 
clearly illustrated in the case of learning 
sense material, and this fact helps us at the 
same time to understand why reading, as a 
method of learning, is more fruitful when ap- 
plied to such material than when employed 
with non-connected senseless material. Nearly 
all of the subjects admitted that their learn- 
ing, especially of sense material, was not lim- 
ited to pure reading. The eye moved along 
the line, actually seeing only occasional words; 
other words, in fact whole phrases, were filled 
in by recall. The text served only to suggest 
groups of words or ideas which were for the 
most part filled in by the learner. In so far 
as this subjective reproduction of the mate- 
rial was carried on, to just that extent the 
learner was reciting rather than reading, and 
without doubt this sort of recall was at all 
times considerable, becoming more and more 
so as the learning progressed. This fact en- 
ables us to explain, in part at least, the fact 
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that recitation is more essential in learning 
senseless, non-connected material. No asso- 
ciations are present in such material which 
enable the learner to fill in the gaps when 
only occasional syllables are read. The bonds 
between items (not being present in the ma- 
terial) must be built up by the learner him- 
self, and it is in just this process that recita- 
tion is essential. 

In addition to the fact that recitation as 
compared with reading enables the learner to 
form the requisite bonds more quickly and 
more permanently, other advantages of reci- 
tation as a form of learning were apparent. It 
was found that recitation leads to greater cer- 
tainty of one’s knowledge. Fewer blunders 
and erroneous recalls are made. The material 
is better organized; it is in more usable form. 
The meaning of the material is better ob- 
tained, the relations among parts become more 
clear and material learned by means of reci- 
tation can be more promptly recalled; the 
recitation time is less. . 

From every point of view the superiority of 
recitation over reading, beyond the few peru- 
sals required to furnish a general grasp of 
the material, is very clear. It holds for all 
materials and for practically all subjects, con- 
sequently the applications to teaching and 
learning are direct and manifestly important. 

First of all it is important for teachers to 
be aware of the importance of recall in learn- 
ing and then to impart this information in a 
practicable way to the pupils. The pupils 
certainly will not learn these things for 
themselves, and it is very doubtful that mere 
awareness on their part of economical meth- 
ods will be of much value. The teacher must 
devise means of inducing the pupils to study 
by attempting recall rather than by merely 
continuing slavishly to read and reread words. 
Any method which requires the summariza- 
tion of the facts of the lesson brings recall 
into play, since in such a process the pupil 
must think over the whole material, cull out 
the essentials, and state in his own words the 
main points. The teacher should encourage 
the pupil to react to the lesson in this way and 
reward him for successful attempts. Conden- 
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sation of the ideas in written form, or even 
better, if possible, summarizing the content of 
the lesson mentally, is almost certain to bring 
rich returns. It brings into play the beneficial 
factors involved in recitation, develops power 
to distinguish the essentials from the unes- 
sentials, and may develop confidence and sat- 
isfaction in the pupil, since it enables him to 
be more certain of his mastery of the ma- 
terial. 

The fact that recall is of such great impor- 
tance has a significant bearing on the nature 
of the recitation period in the school-room. 
Instead of an inquisition the recitation 
should become a period of instruction. It 
should afford the pupil an opportunity to re- 
cite material previously more or less com- 
pletely mastered. This need not, of course, 
be verbatim recitation but application or il- 
lustration depending upon recall. If the silent 
pupils could be induced to recall and apply 
the principles of the lesson as well «° the 
pupil reciting orally to the teacher u.e period 
would become a valuable opportunity for re- 
view, affording the pupil an opportunity to 
discover where their knowledge is hazy, in- 
exact or uncertain. In addition the teacher 
should utilize the recitation as a means of 
discovering the methods of learning employed 
and of suggesting improvements in that re- 
spect. 

More advanced students may profit by the 
realization of the indispensable value of reci- 
tation. The college student is confronted by 
a situation in which the “absorbing” of in- 
formation seems paramount and in which reci- 
tation is too little required. He listens to lec- 
tures and read books, but recitations are few 
and far between, and for just this reason it is 
all the more essential that recall be practised 
on his own initiative. Frequent reviews, 
thinking matters over by one’s self, writing 
briefs, conversation and argument with other 
students, and the like, are means by which he 
may advance his knowledge more quickly and 
increase his power far more surely. 

Artuur I. Gates 

TEACHERS COLLEGE, 

CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 
THE SECTION OF EDUCATION OF THE AMERI- 
CAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCE- 
MENT OF SCIENCE 

Tue Section of Education of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science 
will meet at Pittsburgh from December 29 to 
January 1. Edward Franklin Buchner, of the 
Johns Hopkins University, is vice-president 
and chairman of the section, and Stuart A. 
Courtis, of Detroit, the secretary. The provi- 
sional program is as follows: 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 29, 1917, 9:30 a.m. 
Joint Session of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation and Section L 

1. A standardized opposites scale, E. E. Jones, 
Northwestern University. 

2. Estimation of apperceptive abilities, E. Bron- 
ner, Juvenile Court, Boston. 

3. Elements in reading abilities, D. Starch, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

4. Part vs. whole: methods in learning nonsense 
material, L. A. Pechstein, University of Rochester. 

5. Determinants of error in spelling, L. S. Hol- 
lingworth, Teachers’ College, Columbia University. 

6. The learning curves of the analogies, mirror 
reading and alphabet tests, F. A. C. Perrin, Uni- 
versity of Texas. 

7. Objective measurement of relative size of 
units in a judgment scale for area, 8. A. Courtis, 
Detroit Public Schools. 

8. Spelling ability and vocabularies of 200 col- 
lege students, E. Murray, Wilson College. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 29, 1917, 2:30 P.m. 

1. The place of the educator in the new educa- 
tion, Frank B. Gilbreth, Providence, R. I.; Lillian 
Moller Gilbreth, Providence, R. I. 

2. The overlapping of attainments in certain 
sixth, seventh and eighth grades, Paul J. Kruse, 
Cornell University. 

3. Standards with an ancient history scale, L. 
W. Sackett, University of Texas. 

4. A comparison of three methods of giving 
spelling tests, L. W. Webb and W. L. Uhl, North- 
western University. 

5. The accuracy of Ayres’ handwriting scale, 
Gettysburg edition, Frederick S. Breed, Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 

6. The reliability of .. Ph.D. dissertation involv- 
ing educational measurement, W. A. McCall, 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University. 
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MONDAY, DECEMBER 31, 1917, 9:30 a.m. 

1, Reading ability as a phase of study ability, 
H. A. Brown, State Normal School, Oshkosh, Wis. 

2. Diagnosis of reading ability, C. T. Gray, Uni- 
versity of Texas. 

3. A comparison of two methods of measuring 
understanding in reading, Frederick S. Breed, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

4. Criteria for selecting which educational test 
to employ, W. A. McCall, Teachers’ College, Co- 
lumbia University. 

5. Some experiments testing the efficiency of 
suggestive definiteness in instruction for frequently 
recurring ideas, A. Duncan Yocum, University of 
Pennsylvania, 

6. The elective system and a table d’hote meal, 
Lancaster D. Burling, Geological Survey, Ottawa, 
Ont. 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 31, 1917, 2:00 P.M. 


1. The possibility of a speech scale for mental 
measure, W. B. Swift, Medical Supervisor of 
Speech Classes, Fall River Public Schools. 

2. The pedagogical status of feeble-minded chil- 
dren, J. E. W. Wallin, Psycho-Educational Clinic, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

3. Individual instruction in spelling, 
Horn, State University of Iowa. 

4. A proposed score card for determining the 
efficiency of college teaching, A. Caswell Ellis, 
University of Texas. 

5. Special abilities and disabilities, T. B. Ford, 
Hiram College. 


Ernest 


Address of retiring vice-president. 
The war duties of Leonard P. Ayres, of the 
Council of National Defense, make necessary the 
omission of his address as retiring vice-president. 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 1, 1918, 9:30 a.m. 


1. The course of study, Charles A. McMurry, 
George Peabody College for Teachers. 

2. The scientific determination of desirable con- 
tent for courses of study in civics, Ernest Horn, 
State University of Iowa. 

3. The content of courses dealing with plant 
and animal life in the public schools, E. R. Down- 
ing, University of Chicago. 

4. Applications of the range of information tests 
to the course in physiology, N. M. Grier, Central 
High School, St. Louis, Mo. 

5. An investigation of the students’ methods of 
studying psychology, L. W. Webb, Northwestern 
University. 





